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Chronicle 


Home News.—On May 3, economists from forty-six 
States and 179 colleges, presented a memorial to the 
President protesting the adoption of the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff bill. Among the signers was Dr. 
John A. Ryan, of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, and a group of professors at Mar- 
quette University. They challenged the contention that 
a higher tariff would reiieve poverty and unemployment 
by providing jobs, since employment could not be in- 
creased by restricting trade. A general upward revision 
of rates would increase the cost of living, they asserted, 
put new burdens on agriculture, and harm our export 
trade. They further pointed out the “ bitterness which 
a policy of higher tariffs would inevitably inject into our 
international relations.” Conferences between the two 
Houses on the tariff bill continued. On May 3, the 
Administration won a victory when the House rejected 
the Senate amendment providing for farm debentures, 
and declined to reject the President’s power to change 
duties fixed by Congress. Thereupon it was announced 
that the farm bloc in the Senate intended to insist upon 
the very points which the House had rejected. On 
May 5, it was stated, with some show of authority, that 
the President would certainly veto the bill if it contained 
the debenture clause. It was then agreed to defer further 


The Tariff 
Debate 
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consideration until the vote on the Parker nomination, 
The chief topics in dispute, besides the debenture, were 
the flexible tariff provisions, the reorganization of the 
Tariff Commission, and the rates on lumber. and cement. 
After eight days of debate, in which learning, partisan- 
ship and patriotism played their respective parts, the 
Senate rejected Judge Parker on May 7 by a vote of 41 
to 39. The leaders for the Administra- 


Jud . 
|e a tion were Senators Overman and Fess, 
Rejected while the opposition was marshaled by 


Senators Norris, Borah, and Walsh, of Montana, An 
incident which threatened to develop into a very grave 
situation arose in the Senate on May 4, when Senator 
Ashurst, of Arizona, asserted that appointments to vari- 
ous Federal offices were being offered in return for in- 
fluence and votes. On the following day, in response 
to queries, Senator Ashurst said that the offer of a Fed- 
eral judgeship had been made to Senator Dill, of Wash- 
ington. This Senator Dill denied, stating that a sugges- 
tion of promotion to the bench had been made by a friend 
who, however, had no authority to speak for the Admin- 
istration. He added that he had refused the offer. This 
explanation defeated the project of a general investiga- 
tion by the Senate. Every Senator was recorded as for 
or against Judge Parker; thirty-four Republicans and 
thirteen Democrats for, and twenty-two Republicans, 
twenty-six Democrats, and one Farmer-Labor, against. 
Pursuing its course the Senate Committee on lobbying 
listened to testimony on May 6 from Mr. E. C. Jameson, 
of New York. He asserted that he had contributed 
$172,000 for the cause of Prohibition 
to and the Republican party in 1928, besides 
“Cash” $30,000 to the Republican campaign in 
Virginia, and $50,000 to the National Constitutional 
Democratic Committee, an organization of which he could 
give no details. Checks totalling $7,300, made out to 
“cash” had been given to Bishop Cannon, because he 
needed the money, in December, 1928, and January, 
1929. In addition, the Bishop had received checks made 
out in a similar manner, totalling $30,000, between Sep- 
tember 28 and October 9, 1928. In a telegram, dated 
February 12, 1929, Bishop Cannon explained to Mr. 
Jameson how to revise his report of expenditures so as 
to make it agree with report filed by Bishop Cannon. 
When Senator Caraway observed that the reports did not 
tally, the witness agreed. Following these disclosures, it 
was reported that Bishop Cannon would ask the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, in conference at Dallas, 
Tex., to conduct an investigation of the charges made 
against him in the last two years. 


Made Out 
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Africa.—On May 6, Cardinal Lepicier, Papal Legate 
to the Eucharistic Congress, arrived at Carthage, and the 
following day amid scenes of splendor unparalleled in 
the history of the little town with its 
mere 200 houses, but once the greatest 
city in the Western world, the thirtieth 
Eucharistic Congress was initiated. All the authorities 
both civil and ecclesiastical were gathered on the quay 
to greet the Cardinal. At the opening ceremony the 
Papal Bull nominating the Legate of His Holiness was 
read in the presence of Cardinals MacRory, Verdier, 
Hlond, Van Roey, Faulhaber, Charost, Ascalesi, Lavi- 
triano; about a hundred Bishops from all parts of the 
world, and ten Superior Generals of Religious Orders. 
About 20,000 people came to Tunis for the Congress by 
sea, and most of them lodged on their boats in the har- 
bor. The fleet made up of ships flying French, Italian, 
Spanish, Belgian, German, Dutch, Hungarian, Nor- 
wegian, and United States flags made a colorful spec- 
tacle. Seventeen European nations were represented at 
the Congress along with a great many pilgrims from the 
British Isles, North and South America and Australia. 
The Jews and Moslems showed marked respect during 
the celebrations, which continued for four days. On the 
first day of the Congress a group of Arab students ar- 
rested over the previous week-end for anti-Catholic dem- 
onstrations were released at the request of the Legate. 


Eucharistic 
Congress 


Austria.—The Austrian Chancellor, Johann Schober, 
during his formal public visit to Britain explained the 
internal situation in Austria and the methods he was 

taking to reduce the possibility of armed 


onan conflicts between the rival factions and 
Disarmament to deprive them of firearms. Two days 


later, returning from London through the industrial town 
of St. Polten, the Chancellor was given evidence of the 
need for the fulfillment of his promise. For through 
the streets of that town marched during the day some 
10,000 uniformed members of the Heimwehr, while 
16,000 uniformed members of the Socialist Defense 
Corps stood ready in their quarters for a clash with their 
rivals. Actual violence, however, was prevented by 
armed police, and military forces who succeeded in keep- 
ing the Fascist and Socialist factions apart. The Social- 
ist newspapers openly ridiculed Dr. Schober’s promise 
to disarm them, referring to it as “ eye wash” aimed to 
delude bankers into granting a loan to Austria. One of 
the Heimwehr leaders stated, in a speech at St. Polten, 
that his organization would wait until it saw what form 
Dr. Schober’s disarmament law would take. 


Brazil—On May 3, President Luis at the opening of 
Congress reported that during the past year the country 
had made economic gains and had amortized much of her 

external debt, paying to various nations 


presidents al £2,682,857, $4,747,146, and 1,814,906 
Message fr. The President also announced that 


the coffee crisis was improving because while the wages 
of plantation workers were reduced forty per cent when 
prices fell that much, growers had permitted the laborers 
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to grow their own products on the plantations and thus 
relieve the stress. The President paid tribute to the 
good effect upon Brazilian forces of work by the United 
States Naval Mission and the French Military Mission. 
He also suggested the extension of the Presidential term 
from four to six years, with the election in September 
and the inauguration in November, instead of a lapse of 
eight months between these two events, as now happens. 


Canada.—With the presentation of the budget by the 
Minister of Finance, C. A. Dunning, the present session 
of Parliament began to draw to its close. The new tariff 

rates, included in the budget, were dras- 
rm tic, especially as they ; applied to the 

United States. According to estimates 
made by tariff experts, the changed rates will affect about 
$300,000,000 imports from the United States. Iron and 
steel imports were the most affected; fruits, vegetables 
and other commodities were also marked for increased 
duties. The trend was towards increased British pref- 
erence. The prospect of the near dissolution of Par- 
liament and of the calling of a general election became 
more pronounced. According to a forecast by Le Devoir, 
the elections will be held late in August. This would 
enable the Government to secure a new mandate before 
the Imperial Conference convenes in London in Septem- 
ber. The present Liberal Government of Mackenzie 
King took office in September, 1926. 

During the entire session of the present Parliament, 
the divorce question was the most debated. As noted 
several times before, the bill occasioning the controversy 
was that of J. S. Woodsworth, Labor. 
His measure provided for the removal of 
jurisdiction in divorce cases for appli- 
cants of Ontario from Parliament to the provincial courts 
of Ontario. Neither in Quebec nor in Ontario is there 
provided any machinery for the granting of divorce. The 
applications are made to the Federal Parliaments. These 
appeals from Ontario were in such numbers as to inter- 
fere seriously with the parliamentary work of legislation. 
Other great difficulties, also, of a legal and constitutional 
nature were involved. The question was agitated by 
Mr. Woodsworth in the 1928-29 session. On March 12, 
1930, his bill was defeated in the second reading by a 
vote of 79 to 78, the Speaker casting the deciding vote. 
By a motion of Mr. Irvine, of Saskatchewan, on March 
19, the bill was revived by a vote of 104 to 87. This 
was the first case of a bill being thus recalled since 1892. 
The bill was then sent to the Private Committee for 
study. The Catholic members opposed the bill; several 
amendments for the abolition of divorce offered by them 
were defeated. Some Protestants, opposed to the prin- 
ciple of divorce, likewise voted against the bill. Others, 
equally opposed to the principle, favored solution of the 
Parliamentary difficulties by transferring jurisdiction to 
Ontario, as in all the Provinces except Quebec. The 
members from Ontario were almost equally divided for 
and against the bill. The Government, though officially 
against the bill, favored the removal of divorce jurisdic- 
tion from Parliament. 





Debates on 
Divorce 
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China.—An announcement by a group of Northern 
civil and military leaders that they would establish a new 
Government in Northern China at Peiping, to which they 

would restore its former name Peking, 
Civil War was branded by the Nanking Govern- 
Threatens ment as open rebellion, and it was re- 
ported by the Nanking Government News Agency that 
Chiang Kai-shek would assume command of a punitive 
expedition against the Northerners. The leaders in the 
anti-Nanking movement in the North were Dr. Tchoun 
Gao-hsiang, Commissioner of Foreign Affairs for Yen 
Hsi-shan, Governor of Shansi province; and Wang 
Ching-wei, leader of the radical Left Wing of the Kuo- 
mintang party. Meanwhile, banditry and Red activities 
continued to be reported from a large area. Announce- 
ment was made that the Irish priests of St. Columban’s 
Mission, who had been kidnapped and were listed as shot 
last week, were safe, and hopes for their early release 
were held. On the other hand, the Jesuits at Anking, 
capital of Anhwei province, reported that Taihu and 
Hooshan in Anhwei had been taken by bandits on April 
27 and that Father Julio Herrera, a Spanish priest, who 
was captured by the outlaws, had been rescued by pro- 
vincial troops. The fate of Fathers Hidalgo and Avito, 
who were believed to have fallen in the hands of ban- 
dits, was unknown, but provincial authorities promised 
to undertake their rescue. At the same time it was re- 
ported that the Chinese Communist forces which had 
been besieging Kanchow, Kiangsi province, where Bishop 
O’Shea and eleven other American Catholic missionaries 
were endangered a short time ago, had been driven into 
Fukien. 


New 


France.—Profiting by the recess of Parliament, Presi- 
dent Doumergue and a party of Government officials, in- 
cluding the Presidents of the Senate and the Chamber 

and a number of Cabinet officers, paid 
Visits a week’s visit to northern Algeria, visit- 
Africa ing the chief seaports on the Mediter- 
ranean. They were elaborately feted throughout the tour, 
which lasted from May 4 to 12. Premier Tardieu did not 
accompany the party, as press of work detained him in 
the capital. 

Another in the series of great regional meetings organ- 
ized by the National Catholic Federation took place at 
Toulouse on April 27, where 14,000 Catholic laymen at- 
tended the lectures and religious exer- 
cises which filled the day. Archbishop 
Saliége of Toulouse and General de Cas- 
telnau, President of the National Catholic Federation, 
were among the chief speakers on the program, and 
recalled to their hearers the principal points of the asso- 
ciation’s program of Catholic Action: the spread of the 
social and educational philosophy of the Church, the de- 
fense of Catholic rights, the fostering of priestly voca- 
tions, and the advancement of the Catholic press and 
literature. 


President 


Catholic 
Action 


Germany.—The Government’s draft of its budget for 
the fiscal year 1930 was submitted to the Reichstag on 
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May 2, by Dr. Paul Moldenhauer, the Minister of Fi- 
nance, The draft was two months over- 
due because of the resignation of the 
Miller Cabinet and the prolonged par- 
liamentary controversies over tax and other revenue meas- 
ures. In the making of the present budget, however, the 
former Cabinet had an active part and to that extent it is 
entitled to the tacit approval of the Socialists. But sup- 
plementary appropriations and party pledges have altered 
the budget sufficiently to arouse opposition from Social- 
ists, Democrats and Centrists, against what they consid- 
ered an “ indefensible” expenditure, in the present state 
of the Reich’s finances, for work on Germany’s second 
armed battle cruiser. The budget referred to the Reichs- 
tag’s main commission, indicated an increase of about 
$84,000,000 over expenditures for the fiscal year 1929, 
in addition to which there must be included coverage for 
a deficit of $75,000,000 carried over from the previous 
year. Dr. Moldenhauer announced that with the aid of 
the $125,000,000 loan negotiated with the Swedish match 
trust and a similar amount provided by the recently estab- 
lished amortization fund, the Reich’s floating debt would 
be reduced by $250,000,000 in the current year. The 
Government’s efforts to redeem its pledge to the Nation- 
alists, found the problem of financing relief for the East 
Prussian agrarian areas a source of serious conflict in the 
ranks of the Cabinet. The Nationalists were not in ac- 
cord with Dr. Moldenhauer’s plan for spreading the work 
over a period of ten years in order to reduce to a mini- 
mum the necessary financial drain. 


Budget 


India.— With consummate strategy, the British author- 
ities in India effected the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi, 
leader of the Nationalist campaign of civil disobedience. 
Early in the morning on May 5, Gandhi 
was awakened from sleep in a bungalow 
in Surat and, under heavy guard, was 
transported to the military stronghold near Poona. There 
he was detained in confinement, but not as a convict. He 
was arrested under Ordinance 25 of the year 1827, which 
gives the Government power to seize and hold in deten- 
tion any person whose activities are considered as en- 
dangering British authority in India, even though there 
be no judicial grounds for court proceedings. The arrest 
of Gandhi was expected. He himself had been inviting 
it since he began his violation of the salt laws on April 6. 
Lord Irwin, Viceroy, delayed action for many reasons. 
It was feared that Gandhi’s followers would burst into 
violence, disregarding the Mahatma’s policy of non-resist- 
ance; this fear was grave in view of the fact that Euro- 
peans scattered throughout India and without adequate 
protection would suffer from Nationalist reprisals. It 
was thought better, also, to postpone action against 
Gandhi, if possible, until the Simon Report could be 
issued. The arrest was made with the consent and ap- 
proval of Premier MacDonald, whose decision was sup- 
ported by all three British parties with the exception of 
the Laborite extremists. 

Prior to the arrest of Gandhi, Lord Irwin prorogued 
both the Executive Council and the Legislative Assem- 


Gandhi 
Arrested 
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bly, and moved the seat of Government from Delhi to 
Simla. Large bodies of troops were 
concentrated in the cities and through 
the more disturbed areas. The applica- 
tion of the ordinance for the control of native news- 
papers, mentioned last week, was strictly enforced so 
that the native press practically ceased publication. For 
two or three days before the seizure of Gandhi, there 
had been an ominous lull in Nationalist activities. It 
was expected that the news of his arrest would cause a 
spontaneous outburst of violence among his followers 
throughout all India. There were demonstrations, but 
these were not so extensive nor so serious as had been 
feared. In this connection, it must be recalled that prac- 
tically all the leaders in the movement had been arrested 
before Gandhi himself was taken. Nevertheless, there 
was serious rioting in Calcutta and Delhi, resulting in the 
death and wounding of a large number of natives. In 
Sholapur, a large cotton-manufacturing city in the Bom- 
bay area, a battle between the police and Nationalists left 
twenty-five dead and 100 wounded. Native schools were 
suspended, native shops were closed, and days of mourn- 
ing were proclaimed in the cities and towns in diverse 
sections of the country. The situation remained tense, 
and it was felt that anything might occur at any mo- 
ment. In general, the Moslem population held itself apart 
from Gandhi and his Hindu followers. 


Disturbances 
Continued 


Spain.—Student riots, such as occurred intermittently 
during the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, made their 
first appearance under the Berenguer regime on May 1, 
when a group of radical young men, who 
had gone to the depot in Madrid to wel- 
come the return of the exiled Miguel de 
Unamuno, clashed with fellow-students of more conserva- 
tive sympathies. The police intervened to restore order, 
and had to do the same on several succeeding days. In 
one of the latter conflicts a workman who took part with 
the students was killed. The Government stated that 
there was abundant evidence to show that radical agita- 
tors had mingled with the students and provoked the 
disturbances, and reasserted its previous declaration that 
the police would continue to preserve public order at all 
costs. Permits for political meetings were temporarily 
revoked, but the censorship on news of disturbances was 
lifted somewhat. Some of the universities suspended 
classes for several days. 


Student 
Riots 


Vatican City.—The final session of the Congregation 
of Sacred Rites on the process of the eight Jesuit martyrs 
of North America (America, March 29, 1930) was held 
on May 6, when final approval of the 
cause was given and the date of the can- 
onization ceremonies set for June 29. 
According to an Associated Press dispatch of May 6, the 
Blessed Theophilus da Corte and the Blessed (Cardinal) 
Robert Bellarmine, S.J., will be canonized on the same day. 


Process of 
American 
Martyrs 


League of Nations.—Further discussion, in the meet- 
ing of the Commission on Arbitration and Security, of the 
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draft convention for financial assistance to a State which 
has been the victim of aggression, 
brought out an expression of agreement 
between Great Britain and France on the 
most important question at issue. Discussing whether a 
State should be helped, not only when a victim of aggres- 
sion, but when threatened with aggression, both Powers 
favored the suggestion which was adopted, that the con- 
vention apply in either case against a State which refused 
(and for one that agreed) to submit a dispute to arbitra- 
tion or the Council. The position of the World Court 
had been already strengthened by the following revision. 
PRESENT TEXT 

Article XV, Paragraph 7 

If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously 
agreed to by the members thereof, other than the Representatives 
of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the members of the 
League reserve to themselves the right to take such action as they 
shall consider necessary for the maintenance of right and justice. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 

Article XV, Paragraph 7 

If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously 
agreed to by the members thereof, other than the Representatives 
of one or more parties to the dispute, it shall examine the pro- 
cedure best suited to meet the case and recommend it to the parties. 

Article XV, Paragraph 7 bis (new paragraph). 

At any stage of the examination the Council may, either at the 
request of one of the parties or on its own initiative, ask the 
Permanent Court of International Justice for an Advisory Opinion 
on points of law relating to the dispute. Such application shall 
not require a unanimous vote by the Council. 


The admission of an advisory opinion from the World 
Court on the request, in this important instance, merely 
of a majority, was in contradiction of the request made by 
the United States in 1925 that a unanimous vote should, 
in all instances, be required. 


Aid to Victims 


Reparations Question.—At a meeting in Paris on May 

7, representatives of the treasuries of the former Allies 

decided to increase the British share in the proceeds of the 

$300,000,000 loan flotation from $26,- 

British Share of — (00,000 to $50,000,000. This automati- 

cally reduced the French portion by $24,- 

000,000 to a total of $132,000,000. The same day, Italy 

ratified the Young plan of reparations. With Italy’s ap- 

proval registered, all of the big nations involved in the 

reparations question except Great Britain would have ac- 
cepted the Young Plan. 





The papers recently carried the news of the 
probable finding by the Pontificial Biblical In- 
stitute Expedition of the site of Sodom and 
Gomorrha. The leader of the Expedition, Alexis 
Mallon, will tell the true story next week. 


Briand’s renewal of the idea of the United 
States of Europe will give timeliness to Robert 
Shortall’s paper on that subject. 

“Humanism’s Challenge to Catholicism,” by 
Camille McCole, of Notre Dame University, will 
be another paper on that burning subject. 
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Pre-Matrimonial Promises 


HE trial by an ecclesiastical court of an Episcopalian 

clergyman who not many months ago took a Catholic 
woman to wife, is not of particular interest to Catholics. 
What is of some interest, however, is the fact that this 
court which acquitted the clergyman of the accusation that 
he had violated a promise, made to his bishop as a condi- 
tion of ordination, not to marry a Catholic, took no notice 
of the fact that he had lied to the Catholic priest who had 
witnessed his marriage. He had signed “ the usual prom- 
ises,” he admitted, but he signed them with “a private 
understanding ” with the lady who was to become his 
wife. 

Now these pre-matrimonial promises, made in connec- 
tion with one of life’s most serious contracts, bind in 
honor and in conscience. In this sense they are proposed 
to applicants, and in this sense are they signed, sealed and 
witnessed. Hence one who signs them with “a private 
understanding,” can hardly be excused from the guilt 
of grave transgression against the commandment which 
forbids lying. Certainly such a one stamps himself as a 
character to whom honor is but an empty word. But 
this view did not occur, it would appear, to the ecclesias- 
tical court. It took no notice of his open admission, of- 
fered as a defense, that he had signed a promise which 
he had no intention of keeping. 

It is no concern of ours to prescribe, or even to sug- 
gest, what manner of men shall occupy the pulpits of this 
religious organization. The sole interest to us is the 
doubt which it throws upon the good faith and sincerity 
of applicants for the dispensation to contract a mixed 
marriage, and the disposition of the non-Catholic party 
in the case. 

That what is promised is fulfilled in a majority of 
cases, is probably true. But every Catholic priest knows 


well that many such marriages are followed shortly by 
discord and unhappiness. The glamor of the honeymoon 
wanes, and a period of “ nagging,” or even of actual per- 
secution of the Catholic partner begins. After a few 
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years, the children remain unbaptized, if there are any 
children, and after a decade the offspring are found in 
non-Catholic, or even in anti-Catholic schools. By this 
time the Catholic parent either has severed all connection 
with the Church, perhaps to drift into irreligion, or is 
racked by remorse of conscience for evils that now can 
hardly be repaired. That this is a typical result, we would 
not venture to assert. But that it is the outcome of many 
of these marriages is certainly true. 

A thoughtful article published not long ago in the 
Ecclesiastical Review set forth the results of a survey 
made by the pastor of a large city parish. While this 
survey vindicated the prudence of the Church in granting 
dispensations, it evidenced beyond all doubt the wisdom 
of the Church in teaching the Faithful to avoid such 
unions. It is a common saying that when two young 
people have made up their minds to marry, it is useless 
to think of dissuading them. Sero medicina paratur, as 
Ovid wrote, the medicine is mixed too late. The doctrine 
of the Church is preached from our pulpits, but is it 
preached often enough? Is it presented plainly, sensibly, 
and forcibly in our schools and colleges? Do parents so 
guide and guard their children and supervise their social 
relations, that marriage with a Catholic mate may be 
looked for as a natural result? 

Too often, we fear, the answer to all these questions 
must be a plain negative. Mixed marriages are allowed 
by the Church for good reasons, but she does not desire 
them. The pulpit must unite with the school, and parents 
with both, if the growth of mixed marriages is to be 
checked. 


At St. Bonaventure’s 


IRE broke out in one of the buildings of St. Bona- 

venture’s College, at Allegany, New York, on Monday 
of last week. Before it could be brought under control, 
the college had suffered a loss which may reach two 
million dollars. 

To read of a disaster at a Catholic college is like hearing 
of a death in the family. It is difficult to found a Catholic 
college, but to bring it to a high degree of educational 
worth is a task which demands real heroism. For many 
years a group of Franciscan Fathers have devoted their 
energies to the college at Allegany. There they have 
toiled and paid sacrifice, and the splendid institution 
which has served Church and State with distinguished 
success, is their monument. 

We are confident that with the aid of its alumni, and 
of all friends of Catholic higher education, a new and 
stronger St. Bonaventure’s will lift its towers to the sky. 
While we extend such condolences as the occasion may 
demand to the learned and devoted Franciscan Fathers, we 
venture to think that the magnitude of the disaster has 
not dismayed them. They are one in spirit with the 
Padres who erected mission houses so beautiful that we, 
of an age which professes disdain for the Latin culture 
of another century, can only stand before them in breath- 
less admiration. The Franciscans at St. Bonaventure’s 
will build, with equal spirit and devotion, if with less of 
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poetry and glamorous romance, structures not less en- 
during. 


“Time” Limps in Again 

FEW weeks ago, Time published an attack on the 

Rev. Edmund Walsh, S.J., because of his pamphlet 
on the Pope and Russia. This attack contained a main 
and a subsidiary contention. The main contention was 
that Father Walsh had mailed to the clergy a cartoon, 
representing religious persecution, published in 1923. The 
implication was that he had none of a later date. The 
subsidiary charge was that no atrocities had been com- 
mitted in Soviet Russia since that time. 

Father Walsh easily disposed of the main charge by 
showing that Time had in its office copies of similar car- 
toons, dating from late in 1929, which had been furnished 
that magazine by Father Walsh himself! Twmne’s answer 
published in AMERICA two weeks ago, was that these 
later cartoons were “ irrelevant,” since it had questioned 
him only about the cartoon of 1923. In point of fact, the 
later cartoons were doubly relevant. In the first place, 
they proved Father Walsh’s original statements. In the 
second place, they exposed Time’s clumsy attempt to sup- 
press evidence in its possession. 

Once more Time limps into the limelight. On this oc- 
casion it offers a report on religious persecution in Rus- 
sia, made by Sir Esmond Ovey, and published in the 
Manchester Guardian. It transmits this report to AMER- 
IcA, and requests that an accompanying article in ex- 
planation be published in these pages. Sir Esmond finds 
that there is no religious persecution in Russia. 

We are happy to meet Sir Esmond again. At present, 
he is Ambassador to Russia, but from 1925 to 1929, he 
was British Minister to Mexico. This period corresponds, 
roughly, to the time when Calles was supreme in Mexico, 
and when religious persecution was supreme, too. Asked 
to use his influence to abate the sufferings of Catholics in 
that sorely afflicted country, Sir Esmond replied that 
there was no religious persecution in Mexico. If there 
was a trifling disturbance here and there, the Bishops had 
only themselves to blame for the trouble that may have 
resulted. This was the substance of his report to His 
Majesty’s Government. 

Now it is to be noted that the British Government has 
persistently refused to confirm or reject Sir Esmond’s 
Russian report. The Manchester Guardian published it, 
without even an attempt at authentication, and the Gov- 
ernment has thus far kept silent. Our own opinion is that 
the authorship must be attributed to Sir Esmond. The 
only man in all this world who could go to Russia, and 
return with a report that there was no religious persecu- 
tion in Russia, is the British Minister who went to Mexico, 
and found no religious persecution there. 

It may satisfy Time if we devote a paragraph or two 
to an examination of the curious defense which it sent us. 

The philosophy on which Sir Esmond—and Time— 
relies is very simple. It is stated by the magazine in the 
following sentence: “ Most judges and statesmen do 


not regard enforcement of any law enacted by the legis- 
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lature of a sovereign state as ‘ persecution.’”” Shades of 
Washington, Jefferson, 1776, and common sense! That 
principle may commend itself to Sir Esmond, and it is 
offered in defense by Time, but where it really belongs 
is in the mouth of a thug who holds you up at the point 
of a gun, and bases his right to your property on the prin- 
ciple that he is strong enough to take it away from you. 

Hence it is not surprising to note that when a Russian 
priest goes to jail, or is shot, for the high crime of teach- 
ing a child the “ Our Father,” Sir Esmond and Time can 
find no evidence of persecution. What they find is simply 
a violation of law, rightly to be punished. That, too, is 
why the fact that at this moment priests are in jail on 
Solovetsky Island, for the crime of preaching Jesus Christ 
Crucified, is not evidence of persecution, but of “ counter- 
revolutionary activity.” For to preach Jesus Christ is 
counter-revolution in Russia. Indeed, they may thank 
their stars they were not shot, for Sir Esmond himself 
informs us that “at the slightest sign of counter-revolu- 
tionary activity, they are at once shot, imprisoned or ban- 
ished to Siberia.” 

This, however, is not religious persecution, according to 
Time, since enforcement of law is not persecution. To 
this the obvious answer is that enforcement of a persecut- 
ing statute is the rankest and most despicable kind of per- 
secution, since it seeks to cloak its hatred and bitterness 
under the forms of law and justice. 

As chief counselor to Nero and similar worthies Time 
would have been invaluable. It could have informed them 
that Peter and Paul were put to death not because they 
preached the Gospel, but because they violated an im- 
perial edict. That was the plea offered by persecutors 
from the beginning and it is offered by Time. It may 
appeal to the readers of the program for “ Ziegfeld’s Fol- 
lies” (perhaps that is why Time recently purchased space 
for its defense in this controversy in that enlightening 
publication) but it does not appeal to men who cherish 
freedom and love justice. Incidentally, since Time pro- 
fesses a policy of giving the facts only, and never of edi- 
torializing, why does the review of a very offensive book, 
published in a recent number, appear under the caption, 
‘* Jesuitry ”? 


Illiteracy in Virginia 


IRGINIA, the mother of Presidents—which is less 

of a compliment now than in the old days when the 
list ran from Washington to Jefferson to Madison—is said 
to be greatly concerned with the fact that many of her 
children are illiterate. 

Virginia now proposes to inaugurate a vigorous educa- 
tional policy. She has more illiterates than Idaho, Utah, 
Montana, Vermont, Wyoming, South Dakota, Nevada, 
North Dakota and Oregon, combined. To reduce the 
number, organizations are being formed by the State 
Department of Education, composed of civic bodies, local 
school leagues, parent-teachers associations and similar 
groups to work for more and better schools. 

We offer no comment, either on the alleged percentage 
of illiteracy, or on the means taken to decrease it. But 
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Virginia has adopted the only policy that will count in the 
end. If the States cannot solve their educational problems 
at home, they cannot be solved abroad. Least of all can 
they be solved by a group of politicians at Washington, 
masquerading as experts in education. 


Contraception and Overpopulation 


I‘ was surprising to read on the editorial page of the 
Chicago Tribune some days ago a plea for wider dis- 
semination of contraceptive methods. 

The journal’s fling against the Catholic Church, and its 
banal suggestion that “ the problem must be solved ” indi- 
cate the uninformed zeal of the tyro. Its claim that we 
need contraceptive methods to do away effectively with 
such evils as “infanticide, abortion, child slavery, child 
labor,” will cause sociologists to wonder why all their 
careful researches have led to results so barren. But 
this Tribune verbiage need not be taken seriously. It 
is of some interest, however, to note that the old argument 
on the impossibility of supporting the population, should 
the present birth rate continue, is again set forth. “ Man’s 
natural fecundity is ten or fifteen times what the modern 
world with its present population can use, and a drastic 
control of population and increase is necessary at one time 
or other in the life cycle.” 

No authorities are cited, and this silence is prudent, for 
there are no authorities which support the bald position 
assumed by the Tribune. Professors Pearl and Reed, it 
is true, have offered some computations which on their 
face show that we are rapidiy approaching the population 
maximum in the United States. But Dr. Pearl’s well- 
known, indeed hardly disguised, bias in this matter, has led 
him to ignore or underestimate some highly important 
modifying factors. Dr. Louis I. Dublin has observed that 
“ Professors Pearl and Reed could not possibly have fore- 
seen the marked reductions in immigration and the birth- 
rate which have actually occurred in the last ten years 
and more.” The birthrate has fallen alarmingly, and will 
probably continue to fall, not entirely because of contra- 
ceptive devices, but also because of voluntarily childless, 
or one-child marriages, and late marriages. Between 1920 
and 1929, the birthrate fell from 23.7 to about 19, while 
the rate of natural increase, obtained by balancing births 
with deaths, dropped from 4.3 in 1925 to 1.7 in 1928. 
Dr. Dublin concludes that “current fecundity and mor- 
tality virtually balance,” (New York Times, May 4, 
1930.). If this is true, there is no danger of overcrowd- 
“ing in this country. 

Current rates afford no basis whatever for the assertion 
that in a given time the earth will be overrun with starving 
mortals. The fallacy lies in the assumption that man’s 
knowledge of how to provide for this increase necessarily 
remains unchanged. Parents with two children sometimes 
wonder how they can provide for a third, but as time 
goes on, they manage to care for a fourth and a fifth. 
Either their income has increased, or they have learned, 
under stress, to fit their income with fair comfort to their 
needs. The same process is true of national increase. 


The progress of agriculture and of industry will supply 
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food and work for the coming millions. The progress of 
religion, for which we optimistically hope, will teach us 
how to treat them as human beings. 

But in any case, there is no remedy for any social or 
moral evil in a process which enables men and women to 
shirk the results of their voluntary acts, or which tends to 
discourage habits of self-control. A State relying on a 
citizenry, trained to consider self-control an ornamental 
but not an absolutely necessary virtue, would soon become 
a moral and civil anarchy. 


Have You a Bottle? 


F you have a bottle or two at home, guard your words 
carefully. We refer, of course, to empty bottles. If 

in the same speech, you boast of possessing two bottles, 
two corks, and a yard of rubber piping, you may find 
yourself under the necessity of explaining to the Federal 
Government the uses to which they are put. 

For the present, quite possibly, possessors of such goods 
are safe. But darkness broods over the future. Speaking 
for the Prohibition bureau, Mr. Lowman states that no 
effort will be made to invade any man’s home, for that 
would require a search warrant. But Dr. Doran, of the 
same bureau, darkly hints that this mild interpretation 
will not be invariably honored. The possession of corks 
and bottles may soon become as dangerous as a wildcat 
in the sitting room. 

The trouble began last week when the most liberal mem- 
ber—by reputation—of the Supreme Bench, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, issued a decree which has set the hearts of bottle- 
makers and of cork cutters a-quiver. Bottles and corks 
should surely qualify as non-alcoholic under the 2.75 per 
cent limit, but the eagle eye of the Court sees clearly that 
they may be wrested to base uses. Corks and empty bot- 
tles, Mr. Ike Danovitch, of Pittsburgh, had argued, surely 
took no part in the “ manufacture ” of intoxicating bever- 
ages, “ because the manufacture is completed before the 
apparatus comes into play.” But the Court sternly re- 
jected this quibble. ‘‘ Manufacture,” said the Court, may 
be taken in a strict, and in a looser, sense. In the first 
sense, corks and bottles are neither alcoholic, nor part of 
an alcoholic manufacturing process. In the second sense, 
they are. As the purpose of the Amendment is “ to sup- 
press the entire traffic in alcoholic beverages,” you here- 
after sell bottles and corks at your peril, if you suggest or 
allow the inference that they may be used as prison houses 
for the demon rum. 

We really do not see what the Supreme Court can 
suppress next, unless it repeals the laws of fermentation, 
said repeal to take effect at once. In the meantime while 
we sympathize with the New York manufacturer of bot- 
tles who asked, “ What are we expected to do? Make 
every purchaser give bond before we let him have a bot- 
tle?” we greet the decision with acclaim. A few more 
rulings of this kind—the Court seems bent on letting the 
people have the fullest benefit of this great moral experi- 
ment—and we may begin to realize more keenly what an 
era of travesty upon common sense began with the adop- 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
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An Adventure in Tolerance 


A. LONGFELLOW FISKE 


III 
Meeting the Real Issues 


S the campaign progressed, my audiences were 

A larger, and practically everywhere I went I found 

men and women interested in the great political 

game, played once in four years—especially the women. 

They were surely active, but vastly more so on the Hoover 

side. Church “ ladies’ aids” had no time for “ sewing 
circles”; they were busy electioneering. 

One lady whom I remember distinctly gave me a 
woman’s idea of the real issue of the campaign, and an 
idea quite contrary to the general atmosphere which she 
naturally created. Tall, dignified, intelligent-looking, ap- 
parently above the average in womanhood, I observed 
her in a railroad station, quite unconcernedly minding her 
own business, but when her alert ears overheard my talk- 
of-the-day conversation about Smith, etc., etc., that proved 
too much even for her equanimity and she “ butted in” 
as the boys say, without even a “ pardon me, please, for 
interrupting.” 

“What,” says she, “ you wouldn’t vote for that man!” 
meaning Smith, “ Why, he is nothing but a rowdy, an 
East Side rowdy, and represents only the rowdy elements 
of the United States!’’ She said more but I only added 
another name to my long list of epithets, “ New York’s 
rowdy Governor!” What was the great effete, cultured 
East coming to, anyway, with no better sense than it 
would seem its people had had! The lady could not pos- 
sibly imagine such a terrible “ rowdy” in our beautiful 
“ white” capital in Washington or living in the White 
House. Mercy! what a ridiculous possibility. 

About a week later, during my conversation with a 
Democratic committeewoman, she remarked that at last 
she had “ met a woman representing the Republican side 
of the question who was adhering strictly to the Re- 
publican issues without indulging in personalities, and she 
was stopping at this very same hotel! Would I like to 
meet her?”’ And as I felt I certainly would like to see 
such a remarkable specimen of fairness, I replied that I 
assuredly would, and did. When this “ fair-shooter ” 
was brought forth for my inspection, I was curious and 
expectant, and, strange, strange, that my campaigning was 
to create such coincidences, but she proved to be my rail- 
way-station lady who had advised me of the “ rowdy” 
character of the East Side’s candidate! Nature is whimsi- 
cal; so was she, with different coats for different occa- 
sion! 

As a person feels the ground growing hotter and hotter 
as he climbs toward the mouth of a sleeping volcano, so 
my sense of heat and danger increased as I advanced in 
my adventure. At times the dust would fly and almost 
blind me as I encountered the outward manifestations of 
present issues. The crust seemed dangerously thin at 
places, and I wondered if those with me might not tumble 


through and be scorched to insensibility and be unable to 
push on further if necessary. 

Such was my pondering after a conversation with a 
lawyer whose wife and himself were staunchly holding 
to their opinions. At the close of one of my evening 
addresses, he invited me to his office and advised with me 
about some complications which had arisen in his own 
personal affairs. Of course it was a small town and the 
people were as one large family ; oftentimes quite as frank, 
too, and sometimes unthinkingly nasty if they couldn’t 
have their own way, although in a pinch they would 
fight for each other if actual necessity arose. It seemed 
that for years this good couple had been active in one of 
the local churches, she having been a beloved Sunday- 
school teacher. During this campaign, however, sides 
had been taken, and orders almost issued from head- 
quarters, and this poor lady happened to be a culprit who 
wouldn’t say, “ That’s right” and march with the hoisted 
colors. Her husband even dared to be a committeeman 
on the “ wrong side,” which just made matters worse. 

The particular occasion which my lawyer friend dis- 
cussed was a Sunday occurrence. His wife, while attend- 
ing Sunday school, had received sneers and slights from 
former associates which had completely unnerved her. 
Returning home the Sunday before, she had thrown her- 
self on the bed and cried and sobbed as if the situation 
was beyond further endurance. The man was naturally 
hurt, mad, and disgusted, and said to me, “If this is 
the kind of behavior religion develops, I’m a heretic!” 
Although many people were doubting my ministerial sin- 
cerity, I tried to make my friend understand that this 
performance which he had described was unquestionably 
abnormal and the result of mixing religion, or irreligion, 
with politics, and I little doubt now but that those quarrel- 
some people are serving church suppers and bazaars quite 
as amiably as ever. 

The unyielding lines were being drawn tighter and 
tighter by the churches, and the wet-and-dry issue was 
being thrust at me constantly, even from the roadside, 
as on one occasion. My:son and I were making a long 
jump one Sunday and were nearing the little city where 
we were to stop late in the afternoon. Merrily overtak- 
ing us, and passing us, as is the custom of the Ford driver. 
on the long western stretches of road, a youth-laden 
antique Ford rattled along its noisy way. After going 
by and naturally having seen the campaign stickers on 
the windows of our car, the occupants had a bright idea. 
Stopping their joy chariot, one of the young men jumped 
out, and, standing in the road, invitingly waved a whiskey 
bottle full of a concoction that might have been the “ real 
stuff,” or home-made hooch. We drove past without 
response and dismissed the matter, not having determined 
whether the boys meant it as an insult or an invitation— 
they might have meant it as the latter, thinking that we 
were emissaries of our leader and his reputation! 
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The best hotel in this town was no mean affair and was 
considered reputable, but the hotel manager frankly said 
that each Monday morning his cleaners regularly cleared 
out a couple of bushel baskets full of whiskey bottles, 
which was of course convincing evidence of the “ bone- 
dry” condition of the State! Where this liquor came 
from the man did not inform me, but he declared that 
there was plenty of it to be had in that territory. And 
at least three times during the campaign I was accosted 
upon the street or in hotel lobbies by bootleggers plying 
their trade. 

A bad cold which I had developed sent me to a drug 
store for some pills one day, and a lady who was 
working there recognized me as the visiting Democratic 
speaker. Again, as usual, the real issues were slighted 
and she raised the question of Prohibition and asked how 
I could support a man who was “ opposed to the dry 
cause.” ‘‘ You know,” she volunteered, “if it doesn’t do 
anything else, well, the poor man can’t get it!” I rumin- 
ated; what a solicitous consideration some people give 
the “ poor workingman!” I could not help but wonder 
if rights and privileges were always going to be sorted out 
according to classifications. 

Even the youth of the land had a more accurate idea 
of the actual conditions existing! A young Nebraska 
schoolboy told me of how, the summer before, he had 
sold “ pop” at an amusement park and of how some of 
his school chums would patronize his stand and buy 
lemon soda and then “ spike” it with liquor right in his 
presence, while a couple of girls would be waiting for 
them in a near-by parked sedan! What did their parents 
know about this?—nothing at all! In the old days it 
was “dad” who drank, but today it is too often true 
that not only does dad drink, but his boy totes a flask in 
his pocket the contents of which he generously shares 
with his “ girl friend” after the dance! 

I gave these matters, these plain facts, a tremendous 
amount of thought those days, and I spoke them plainly 
to my audiences. Most of my hearers just did not want 
to hear—they wanted to believe what they liked to 
believe, what they had been told to believe! 

One morning I met a ministerial friend of long stand- 
ing, in a hotel lobby. He was an ardent Prohibitionist 
and he introduced the subject immediately upon our meet- 
ing. His atmosphere was frigid and he was plainly dis- 
gusted with his old friend. I tried to talk the matter over 
with him dispassionately, but I had hardly begun to state 
Smith’s actual position and his reasons for it, when his 
face became florid with anger, and he tried to interrupt 
me but was so agitated that he couldn’t speak coherently, 
and, stammering something about my having “sold my- 
self to the devil” he rushed to the elevator and was shot 
up to the peace and tranquillity of his room! He just 


couldn’t stand it, to listen to a friend’s contrary views on 
Prohibition ! 

This ministerial friend of mine was typical; there were 
many like him, very many. Prohibition had become a 
religion, even a dogma! 

I found everywhere I went that the preachers were 
taking up the cause of Mr. Hoover on the basis of a 
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“moral issue.” They had a good time in their pulpits 
“twisting the tail of the Tammany tiger,” and present- 
ing a portrait of Governor Smith which was as grotesque 
a caricature as any comic valentine. They were in politics 
for fair, in fact they were wading in it and swimming 
in it! And they were exerting an influence, especially in 
the smaller and rural districts, that could not help but turn 
the sentiment, if there ever had been any, against the 
New York Governor. The preachers made it a “ moral 
issue” from the Prohibition standpoint, and the K.K.K. 
made it a distinctly religious issue as they repeated hard 
things about the Church of Rome and slambanged the 
Pope! 

Really, the most sane people I met were the Catholics, 
I must concede in the interest of truth! Many of them, 
it is true, did not vote for Smith, and some of them were 
conscientiously for Prohibition, but, everywhere, their 
priests kept politics out of the church, and they were all, 
so far as I could learn, trying to be fairminded in their 
judgments as well as Christian in their spirit. 

I was more and more impressed with this attitude of 
Catholics. It was a blessed relief to come in contact with 
Catholic people who were not frankly trying to “ reform 
the country ” and force their own ideas upon everybody. 
I met so much of hate and a bitter acrimonious spirit 
among the Protestant people, that it compelled me to 
think, and wonder what it all meant and why it had to 
be. Secretly I resolved to study the Catholic Faith after 
the campaign was over, and in a different attitude than I 
had ever approached it before. 

About a week before election we set out from Grand 
Island for a point on the northern edge of the State, but 
we had not gone far when we were overtaken by a blind- 
ing snowstorm, a veritable New England blizzard. It 
was terrific, and while my old “second-hand” car did 
valiant service and plowed through the gathering drifts 
with grim determination, we were finally stopped, literally 
snowed in. A “ high-water Ford,” which can always go 
anywhere though it makes an awful sputter about it, came 
along and took us to the nearest town—Norfolk. I had 
my car towed in that night. And the following day I had 
the honor of speaking over the radio, and again on Sun- 
day the following day. 

I closed my “ adventure in tolerance” by speaking at 
a big rally in Omaha. Tire trouble delayed us and we 
arrived late and the crowd was leaving, but somebody rec- 
ognized me and more than half of the people returned 
to the hall. 

As I sat on the platform I observed sitting in a row 
directly in front of me six or seven good church elders, 
I knew them well. Their faces were interesting to study, 
plainly expressing curiosity and the astonishment they 
keenly felt to see a minister of their own faith enlisted in 
such a questionable cause! I have often wondered since 
why they were there—certainly not to lend encourage- 
ment or do me honor, but possibly, and quite probably, 
to embarrass me. I was sure that they weren’t Demo- 
crats, or at least champions of the cause of Al Smith. My 
old suspicion came into play and I wondered if they 
weren’t faithful scouts of the Klan just doing their duty! 








Here ended my “ adventure in tolerance,” or I might 


better say, here it began all over again, for much, very 
much indeed, has happened since, and it falls quite as 
truly into the category of an “ adventure.” 


On Antiquity 
HivarreE BELLoc 
(Copyright, 1930) 


HERE is a natural reverence for things which have 
long endured: for sites, and shrines the use of 
which goes back into the darkness of time; for objects 
which we can respectfully see and handle and which we 
know to have been so seen and handled and used by the 
famous men of very long ago. 

The instinct is universal and it is profound. What is 
more, it would seem to be reasonable. For we may take 
it as sound doctrine in the matter of man that he knows 
himself to be permanent, that is, immortal. But, finding 
himself in the midst of perpetual change, he clings to, 
symbolizes, loves, uses as a sort of anchor, whatever has 
stood out against change during what is (compared with 
his own terrestrial life) a great length of time. 

It is the same instinct at work which leads men to fix 
transitory emotion by drawing and painting and sculpture. 
Some say it is the same instinct which creates the love of 
fame. At any rate, there it is, and (in varying degrees 
with diferent men) this respect for antiquity has a power- 
ful effect upon their attitude towards antiquity. It will 
make them at the very least curious. Commonly it will 
inspire them with awe; sometimes with intense affection: 
with the affection which creates a home. 

In my own wanderings up and down Europe, I have 
collected (if I may use so mean a metaphor), in order to 
store them up in my mind and make a treasure of them, 
many kinds of things which travel gives one: new land- 
scapes, diverse characters of men, the flow and change 
of style in building, great distances; also sharp isolated 
things, which fix themselves permanently in the memory 
—the Canigon seen from over 100 miles of sea, a single 
vision of the whole line of the Alps, from the Jura right 
to Bavaria under the sunset of a midsummer day redden- 
ing them from the north. 

But still, the group of things which I treasure most and 
to which my mind perpetually returns with chief satis- 
faction, are the antiquities. 

In the crypt of Chartres there is a well, and that crypt 
also has grown out of a natural cave which penetrated the 
steep hillside above the river. That cave, that well, were 
the scene of worship to “ The Virgin that should bear a 
Son” long before, perhaps centuries before, the Catholic 
missionaries penetrated thus far northward into the Gauls. 

The whole thing has been modernized, a great deal too 
much. Much of the stone is new, and all of it newly 
painted. The Black Statue of Our Lady is the third in 
succession; the pirates of the Dark Ages destroyed one, 
the Revolution destroyed that which replaced it. There 
is outwardly little in the place that should overawe the 
mind. Yet when I visit it, as I constantly do, I feel on 
each eccasion without weakening the profound mystery 
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of age. It is as though I were standing in the gloom of 
a corridor drawn out not in miles but in centuries, and 
were present at the beginnings. 

In Aix La Chapelle, where Charlemagne is buried, 
up in the gallery from which one can follow Mass, there 
stands a simple marble chair. No one would call it a 
throne. If one passed it in a museum one would not pause 
as at anything remarkable. It has about it, as I remember, 
hardly any decoration, and the only thing to tell you what 
it is is a plain small placard hung to it by a string, which 
tells you not to touch “ The Emperor’s Chair.” But that 
Emperor was Charlemagne! 

Above Boulogne, just to the east of the harbor as you 
come in, you may note a fresh landslide. Some of the 
earth in the crumbling cliff has slipped down towards the 
beach. And thus on the summit above has been exposed 
a small tier uf foundation stones, as of some building 
which must have stood there. You can hardly mark them 
from the sea below, and even if you visit the summit you 
find nothing but the apparent relic of some footings which 
supported some building or other before your time. 

Well, that building was the Roman lighthouse. Its 
gleam followed the Roman armies which set out to rescue 
Britain and, later, the mission of St. Augustine which set 
out to recover it. Those few chance stones are sacred with 
long time: they supported the great beacon of the Narrows 
of the Channel. 

As you go down the Roman road from London to 
Winchester, you are now following a lane, now a path, 
now again a track marked only by a hedge or parish 
boundary, and then continuing across ploughed fields 
where. the ancient way disappears, and then finding it 
again in some new patch of survival later on. 

So you proceed until you come upon something strange 
enough. You find a very large field enclosed everywhere 
by a stone wall varying in height because its coping has 
been partly ruined, but substantial on its whole extent, 
a circuit of between two and three miles, and having on 
the hither side, towards the outer country, a deep ditch. 
Within that wall there is nothing but agricultural land. 
At one or two places in its trace is the breach of a gate. 
As you come nearer you see a high lump of ground which 
looks artificial. It is somewhat masked by a growth of 
trees. When you have climbed it you look down into a 
little enclosed oval flat space within. 

That old wall is the wall of a Roman town, Calleva, 
which came to be called, we know not how, after it had 
slowly declined and disappeared, “ Silchester.” That ditch 
and rampart was its fortification. That isolated lump of 
oval wooded earth just outside the northeastern corner 
of its fortifications was the amphitheater, and the small 
level patch within, the arena. 

It is a place for meditation, if ever there was one! And 
the past comes upon you with the power of a mighty 
spirit. It does so the more from the silence and the empti- 
ness of the place. 

Britain has lost very few of her ancient Roman towns. 
They seem to have survived the Dark Ages more success- 
fully here than in any other part of the Empire, and most 
of them are today either flournishing cathedral cities, like 
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Chichester, Winchester, Lincoln, or great industrial hives, 
like Manchester and Leicester, or mighty states as it were, 
like London, and the mass of people round Newcastle. 
But two or three have gone. Froxeter, for instance, 
which was Uriconium, and Caerleon; and this solemn 
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tomb, Silchester, which to me is the most marvellous of 
them, and the one to which also I continually return. I 
do so because, as it seems to me, antiquity nourishes and 
extends a man, giving him for companions countless gen- 
erations, and striking him with a thrill of immortality. 


“The Power and Secret of the Jesuits”’ 


Witrrip Parsons, S.]J. 


such anti-Christians as Bertrand Russell, Benedetto 

Croce, Romain Rolland, H. G. Wells and Upton 
Sinclair, and an admirer of the kindred spirits of Tolstoy 
and Gandhi, is not one from whom would be expected a 
sympathetic study of the Society of Jesus. Neither can 
one accept the given explanation that a generous impulse 
to correct a mistaken paragraph in a former book grew 
insensibly into writing a book of 500 pages. René Fiilép- 
Miller has hitherto revealed himself as a purposeful jour- 
nalist, pursuing unalterably a predetermined plan in his 
books on Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, Lenin and Gandhi, Ras- 
putin and Bolshevism. His latest work, “ The Power 
and Secret of the Jesuits,” (Viking Press. $5.00) bears 
on its face the marks of design and not of accident. And 
a booklet received from his literary agents, “ René Fiilop- 
Miller’s Search for Reality,” confirms the suspicion. 

Probably the most remarkable aspect of the mystery 
is the apparently unanimous welcome it has received from 
the German Press. Protestants, Jews, Liberals, Free- 
masons and Catholics have praised its sympathetic atti- 
tude towards the Religious Order it studies. Among the 
voices are two from well-known German Jesuits. This 
first impression, it is true, is disagreeably affected by the 
unthinking and persistent epithet applied in advertise- 
ments to the Society of Jesus by the American publishers : 
“the greatest secret society of all times.” This is redo- 
lent of anything but sympathy and far from the truth; 
the Jesuits are no more a secret society than the Domini- 
cans, the Franciscans, the Benedictines, or any other Re- 
ligious Order approved by the Pope. Nor is there any- 
thing in the book to bear out the epithet. 

Many reviewers have presented the book as a history 
of the Jesuits. It is not a history in any sense; it fol- 
lows no chronological order, it is not distinguished by 
historical accuracy, and it leaves out, as was stressed in a 
review in the New York Hérald Tribune, many of the 
most important events in the history of the Order. It is, 
rather, an attempt at a philosophical study, done by a 
particularly brilliant agnostic journalist, in the journalistic 
style. It has a well-defined thesis, and the facts selected 
are chosen solely with a view of proving this thesis, from 
which the author never varies throughout. What was 


T first sight a man who is an avowed friend of 


omitted was omitted because it would not have illustrated 
the thesis. 

The book falls naturally into two sections: in the first, 
Parts I-IV, the author sets forth the ideological founda- 
tion of the Society, as he conceives it, and in the second, 
Parts V-VIII, he narrates such facts in its history as he 
has selected to illustrate this underlying idea. 





In the first pages the author sets forth the orthodox 
teaching of former ages on the attainment of personal 
salvation and perfection. Then he says (p. 4): 

The Jesuits, however, in direct opposition to such opinions, 
made themselves the exponents of another doctrine, according to 
which perfection could not only be experienced in supernatural 
ecstasy, but could also be attained by the exercise of the natural 
human capacities. ... Ignatius Loyola taught that even those 
who did not possess the supernatural illumination, infused into the 
soul, of which the mystics thought so highly, could achieve per- 
fection by their own efforts and pains. 

This led St. Vincent de Paul to think that perfection 
could be attained “ by will and purpose more surely than 
by contemplative mysticism,” and St. Francis de Sales to 
declare that many canonized saints “ had reached holiness 
merely by their ardent efforts.” 

At first sight, it might be supposed that in thus attribut- 
ing the heresy of Pelagianism to the Jesuits, he had merely 
through ignorance confused a dispute between Catholics 
over the nature of mysticism with the dispute with heretics 
over the necessity of grace to perform a salutary action. 
He makes no such confusion, however. We have here 
the fundamental idea of the book. Four chapters are 
devoted to it, and the idea appears on every other page 
in some form or other. He really means that the Jesuits 
taught that union with God’s will, in a perfect or imperfect 
way, may be achieved by the mere unaided human efforts 
of the will. “Ignatius taught that man can achieve per- 
fection by his own will and his own powers,” he remarks 
(p. 157) and derives this doctrine unchanged from Aris- 
totle. “In the case of Ignatius, the belief that it was 
possible to attain perfection by means of the human will 
certainly sprang from his personal experiences” (p. 159). 
This heresy has been condemned repeatedly. 

The “ Spiritual Exercises,” recently so highly praised 
by the Pope, are, according to the author, the foundation 
stone and training school of this “ Jesuitism.” They are a 
systematic psychological development of the human facul- 
ties, and the supernatural is entirely excluded from such 
an evolution of a man’s interior formation. In the be- 
ginning these Exercises, he says, were given only to the 
powerful ones of the earth (which is false historically) 
but in these later days they “are directed mainly to the 
organized masses of the Catholic proletariat, whose con- 
quest promises considerable political influence” (p. 17). 
His own judgment on the Exercises follows: 

The inevitable shortcomings of a system that has to adapt itself 
continually to changing times are clearly apparent. The Exercises 
have always been considered from the point of view of practical 
use, and in consequence have remained as incomplete and im- 
perfect as anything must be which is influenced by the constant 
changes and chances of life (p. 18). 
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The reason why, in his mind, they must so change is 
clear: if they are based, as he holds, on the idea of the 
supremacy of the will and the attainment of perfection 
by merely human faculties, without the aid of grace, they 
must necessarily vary according to times and places and 
circumstances. The rest of Part I is devoted to a study 
of the Jesuit Constitutions in the light of this idea. Had 
he been acquainted with Jesuit ascetical literature, or with 
such a monumental work as Bremond’s “Histoire du sen- 
timent religieux,’ he would not have adopted the idea. 
But then this book would not have been written. 

Part II is a sketch of the life of St. Ignatius. Here 
the author more fully develops his ruling theme. The con- 
quest of self, begun by Ignatius at Montserrat, is vividly 
described, for we have his own autobiography to fall back 
on. We are shown this conquest resulting in such a 
mastery of will that at the end Ignatius is said to be able 


to grow angry only after he had fully made up his mind ° 


to be angry, amiable only after careful consideration, 
stern in a cold and calculating way. The author speaks 
of Ignatius’ “ emancipation from the ascetic ideal ” while 
“ from asceticism gradually emerged discipline.” This is 
characteristic of this whole treatment; it is perfectly true 
that Ignatius emphasized will-training, but he never made 
will supreme over Divine grace; it is true that he depre- 
cated extreme bodily mortifications, but he did dictate 
bodily mortifications in due subordination to spiritual self- 
mastery. 

The next two Parts are devoted to “ The Battle over 
Free Will” and “ The Moral Philosophy of the Jesuits.” 
Here the guiding idea gains full clarity and force. The 
great conquest of the Jesuits, according to the author, 
was their vindication of “ free will,” by which he means 
not the metaphysical concept of the internal self-determi- 
nation of the faculty, but the supremacy and all-sufficiency 
of the will, of which doctrine he makes the Jesuits the 
apostles. This would be why they opposed the Calvinists, 
who destroyed human autonomy entirely ; the Dominicans, 
who insisted on the supremacy of God; and the Jansenists, 
who weakened the will beyond recognition. The three 
historic struggles are narrated dramatically, with the au- 
thor’s sympathies, by reason of his unfounded assump- 
tions, wholly on the Jesuit side. It might be thought that 
he fails to see that the Dominicans believed in the freedom 
of the will just as much as the Jesuits did, and that the 
contest was only over how to reconcile free will with 
efficacious grace, not over the existence of free will. This 
is true, but Fulép-Miller does not understand free will 
in this sense. For him it means supremacy of the will 
in the naturalistic sense—supremacy, to be blunt, even over 
God—and this sense he attributes to the Jesuits. This is 
the real reason why his sympathies are with them, and 
why the leading secular reviews of the book have also 
been sympathetic to his picture of the Society. 

The second part of the book is a series of several illus- 
trations of this naturalistic concept of the will as he sees 
them put into practice by the Jesuits. Part V, “ Behind 
a Thousand Masks,” is the story of some of their actions 
in the missions in India, China, Japan and America. Part 
VI, “The End and the Means,” recounts in a journal- 
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ist’s way some Jesuit dealings with Kings, Princes and 
Governments. Part VII, “ The Struggle with Progress,” 
is his account of Jesuit education, and the last Part is a 
summation of the charges against the Society, a dispute 
which he declares, for his own part, will remain forever 
undecided. Here is his verdict in a doubtful compliment: 

In our days, when the whole conception of good and evil has 
undergone considerable changes, the worldly wisdom and laxity 
of which the Jesuits were accused in earlier centuries meet with 
far more understanding, and the modern reader of the earlier 
anti-Jesuit polemic literature will feel, more than once, that many 
of these Jesuit principles, stigmatized as the “product of corrup- 
tion,” are much nearer to our modern ideas than are the stern, 
medieval opinions of the Jesuits’ enemies (p. 478). 

This last quotation reveals an idea that runs through the 
book. In treating of the moral system of the Jesuits, the 
author chooses to regard this as peculiar to the Society, 
when in reality it is, and was, common to the whole 
Church, and had been, for centuries before the Society’s 
appearance. This is particularly true of his discussion of 
the doctrine of intention as applied to the morality of 
human acts; there was nothing specifically Jesuit about 
this doctrine, as he seems to think. It is to be noted that 
Fulop-Miller himself does not believe in free will, and 
that he rejects all connection of freedom of will and of 
responsibility with ethics. Here, of course, and in his 
discussion of the philosophy of Descartes and Kant, as 
Father Wynne pointed out in a review in the New York 
Sun, he is out of his intellectual depth. 

In these historical parts of the work, a second and 
subsidiary guiding thesis makes its appearance. Through 
all the brilliant, newsy recital of the contributions of the 
Jesuits in science and letters to civilization—a recital 
which, by the way, probably accounts for the apparently 
favorable reception given it by grateful and surprised Eu- 
ropean Jesuits accustomed to violent anti-Jesuit pamphlets 
from the school to which Fulop-Miller belongs—through- 
out this recital, the dominating idea, and the principle of 
selection of facts, is the Jesuits’ ability to accommodate 
themselves and the doctrines of the Church to the particu- 
lar people or circumstances in which they find themselves. 
Fiilop-Miller denies that the Jesuits “ coined ” the maxim 
that a good end justifies the adoption of sinful means to 
that end. But it is entirely consonant with the moral 
principle which he ascribes to them, namely, the all-suffi- 
ciency of the human will, that they should have followed 
that maxim in action. Thus we find the Jesuits doing 
many queer things, but somehow good always seems to 
come out of it. Only a skilful selection of facts could 
have achieved this picture. This is especially true of the 
Part on the Jesuits in politics, significantly entitled “ The 
End and the Means.” 

In discussing the Jesuit vow of obedience (pp. 20 ff.), 
he asks himself if it binds the subject to committing sin if 
he is commanded thereto ; he refuses to decide the question 
though he must have had before him Ignatius’ two decisive 
passages in the Constitutions and the Letter on Obedience 
explicitly affirming that it does not. He makes the state- 
ment (p. 34) that Ignatius was guilty of gross sexual 
indulgence before his conversion, though there exists no 
authority for this. He declares that the Council of Trent 
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lays down that man “can never be justified of himself 
alone, since original sin prevents this” (p. 94), whereas 
sanctifying grace was above the power of man, even 
before original sin. The translators have mistranslated 
from the German the third of the Jansenist propositions 
(p. 112). The power of absolution in confession is com- 
pletely misunderstood (p. 144). He declares that, before 
the Jesuits, a lie was always to be considered by the 
Church as a mortal sin (p. 156). Misunderstanding 
Pastor, he says the Jesuits left Maryland “ without leav- 
ing any trace behind them” (p. 272). He says that 
Copernicus “had in fact forever destroyed the harmony 
between science and faith” (p. 396), and speaks of “ the 
irrationality of a religion [the Catholic] that was in oppo- 
sition to the discoveries of the human mind” (p. 393). 
He charges that the “ great aim ” of the Jesuits was always 
that of “ founding a universal Papal kingdom” (p. 392). 

This list of inaccuracies could be prolonged indefinitely. 
Fiilép-Miller, in accordance with the “ new history,” gives 
no references or footnotes, and so it is extremely diffi- 
cult for anyone not acquainted with the Society’s history 
to check up on his assertions. The natural result of this 
is that no single statement in the book can be quoted, 
for or against the Society, without reserve. It is true 
that a very imposing bibliography, valuable in itself, 
closes the volume, but it need not be taken too seriously 
in Fiilop-Miller’s case. There is evidence to believe that 
very iew books sufficed in the year’s work which the book 
represents. For instance, the whole story of the Jansen- 
ist struggle is told from Voltaire’s “Siecle de Louis 
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XIV,” and so of other passages. But then he himself does 
not pretend that he has written a history (Preface, p. viii). 

The book referred to above, “ René Filép-Miller’s 
Search for Reality,” by Wilson Vance, his literary agent, 
gives a fairly clear idea of the undeviating purpose which 
has animated his writings. To him the outstanding world 
phenomenon today is the Russo-American alliance in the 
realm of ideas. He sees collectivization, which grows from 
sectarianism, the ideal of both countries ; both are pushing 
the philosophy of materialistic industrialism to the limit. 
They will probably swamp Europe and the last remnants 
of the Renaissance of the fifteenth century. It is interest- 
ing to note that in this book on the Jesuits he permits 
himself to say that the Jesuits “ will be fully capable of 
defending free will with some measure of success against 
the new Russo-American attacks” (p. 140), just as they 
saved the Renaissance against Protestantism. But it must 
not be forgotten that to him “ free will” does not mean 
what it does to us. 

His agent bids us not forget his irony: “ Whereas in 
‘The Mind and Face of Bolshevism’ his humor was 
caustic and grim, in ‘ Rasputin’ it was broad and grin- 
ning, and in ‘ The Power and Secret of the Jesuits’ it is 
delightfully daring and ironic.” This irony plays over 
everything in the book: even in the midst of his highest 
praises one clearly sees the tongue in the cheek. If his 
sympathies are with the Jesuits, it is with a body of men 
who, enmeshed in the toils of a religion hostile to progress 
and enlightenment, have managed now and then to de- 
feat their captors and escape. 


Two Lost Protestants 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1930) 


writing, an astonishing thing appeared. A modern 
writer claiming to be a Protestant supported one of 
the doctrines of Protestantism. 

This has been so long a thing unknown and almost 
unthinkable, that it may well even in this case appear 
incredible. To any one familiar with the facts about the 
400 fighting years of Protestantism, it is obvious that 
what used to be called Protestantism has long been aban- 
doned by everybody. Thus the vital Protestant doctrine 
of Total Depravity, or the utter vileness of human nature 
making it loathsome to God, was thrust to the front in 
all those centuries of controversy ; emphasized and exulted 
in by Protestants, who found mere weakness and sen- 
timentality in the contention of the Catholics, who allowed 
some remnant of dignity to man and to natural things. 

No Protestant ever mentions that doctrine today; but 
it was quite certainly the chief Protestant doctrine. No 
Protestant now emphasizes what all Protestants until 
lately emphasized; the wickedness of praying for the 
dead; because, as all Protestants maintained, there could 
be no purgation or improvement in the dead ; “ As the tree 
falleth, so shall it lie.” 

All these, the real blazoned and brandished banners of 
Protestantism, have long been flung away in flight or 
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rout by the Protestant armies. And yet, as I say, only 
the other day, in cold print and in broad daylight, a 
Protestant thinker did really utter a Protestant thing. He 
was urging everybody to cultivate faith, a little vaguely 
it is true but very vehemently all the same; and he told 
them to follow faith and to disregard reason. He added 
the words: “ Reason is the antithesis of faith.” And 
Luther and Baxter and the rest stirred in their graves, 
rejoicing that one real Protestant was left alive. 

No Catholic, of course, will admit that reason is the 
antithesis of faith. A Catholic regards reason as a Divine 
and necessary organ, often needed to reach the first pos- 
sibilities of faith. And that was essentially what the old 
row of the Reformation was about; for Luther held that 
human reason was utterly useless and diseased: and that 
nothing remained to a Christian but a sort of emotional cry. 

But I am here concerned, not with Luther, but with 
the amiable and popular journalist who may be regarded 
as the Last Lutheran. And I wish to consider him here 
in comparison or contrast with another writer, who may 
seem more suited for contrast than comparison. The two 
are indeed at this moment at opposite extremes of literary 
practice. Both became known as literary critics, of some- 
what different schools and generations. One has become 
the popular and somewhat emotional editor of a somewhat 








sensational newspaper. The other has become a super- 
cultivated recluse living in so rarefied an atmosphere of 
metaphysics that he will not even talk about metaphysics, 
but only about metabiology. And yet these two critics, 
taken together and in connection with the same subject, 
suggest a very curious commentary on the condition 
which is called Modern Thought, and should rather be 
called Modern Sentiment. 

In the two passages which I read, both writers were 
dealing with the Resurrection of Our Lord. The first 
writer, James Douglas, dealt with it simply by passion- 
ately adjuring everybody to have faith; presumably in 
the Resurrection but (as it seemed to me) inferentially 
in almost anything else. He talked much more about 
faith in the doctrine than about the doctrine. He did not 
make it at all clear whether, or on what principle, the 
faith could be extended to any other doctrine. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Douglas feels himself to be 
a sincere Christian, as he frequently declares himself to 
be a good Protestant. But, philosophically speaking, I 
am not quite sure what Mr. Douglas would or could say 
to me if I told him that I have a deep indwelling intu- 
itional faith in a god with seven heads and twelve tails 
sitting on the top of a mountain in Japan. Faith is the 
antithesis of reason; so what would be the good of rea- 
soning against it? 

We now turn from the popular writer to the ultra. 
refined writer. And, curiously enough, we find exactly the 
same thing. 

The last book by Middleton Murry is called “God”; 
but it is not, as some may maliciously suggest, an auto- 
biography. It is indeed a little patronizing; and is in- 
tended, I gather, to describe the author’s final “ parting 
with God”; though how he can part with something 
which he supposes not to exist, and never to have existed, 
is more than a poor rationalizing Romanist like myself 
can understand. On the other hand, every one knows that 
Middleton Murry has written many beautiful and subtle 
things, and even many noble and convincing things, about 
the greatness of the human personality of Jesus Christ; 
nor do I undervalue such tributes from without. The 
Modern Monophysite, who believes in only one of the 
two natures of Our Lord, may do a great deal of good 
if his admiration for it is sincere; and that of Mr. Murry 
is certainly sincere. 

T sometimes think that this intense preoccupation with 
a merely human Jesus of Nazareth, which is really quite 
irrational in the light of reason, may turn out a rather 
wonderful business in the light of faith. Nobody who 
was not Divine could make himself so mysteriously in- 
dispensable to those who admit him as only human. But 
I deal here with the matter of the Resurrection ; and the 
curious ultimate similarity between Middleton Murry and 
James Douglas. 

For when he comes to the Resurrection, in his book 
about “God,” I can only say, with all respect, that Mid- 
dleton Murry suddenly goes mad. Indeed he admits the 
proximity of the disaster; saying in so many words that, 
supposing the Resurrection were proved by positive evi- 
dence, “I should go mad.” To my simple mind, this does 
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not point to a very sane condition to start with. It seems 
to me a very morbid and weak-minded attitude towards 
any historical event, or alleged event. 

Nor is the language of Mr. Murry in the least more 
balanced and rational than that of Mr. Douglas. In plain 
fact, he simply raves; refusing the miracle, refusing evi- 
dence for the miracle, refusing any argument about the 
miracle; and all for no reason whatever except that it 
would make him feel very ill if it were true. He does 
not even consider, as a conceivable possibility, that the 
cosmic order may be of a certain kind, even if it does 
make Middleton Murry feel ill. He assumes that it must 
be a dead cosmic order driven by fate: and not a live 
cosmic order driven by will. He gives no fundamental 
philosophical reason for thinking it absurd to hold the 
latter rather than the former. He simply says that if 
anybody dares to discover anywhere any evidence that will 
can control or interrupt fate, Middleton Murry seriously 
and sternly warns us that he will go mad. 

So, in the same way, no doubt, Mr. Douglas would 
warn us that if anybody disproves whatever it is that he 
believes, he will go mad. It would be most unjust to the 
bulk of their work to say that they could not be much 
madder than they are. But really, this method of the 
violent vociferation of mere private preferences, or fugi- 
tive feelings, has not exactly the savor of sanity. The 
first test of sanity is the recognition of reality; and both 
these writers really refuse to consider whether certain 
objective things are real or not. One says he must believe 
in the god on the Japanese mountain; and the other says 
he will go mad if you prove to him that there are any 
mountains in Japan. 

There is one further point; Mr. Murry’s strange out- 
burst of frenzy at the thought that somebody he admires 
might return from the dead, ends with a final almost in- 
articulate bellow: “And what’s more, I don’t believe you 
believe it yourself.” Thus does the refined critic tear his 
academic gown like a passion to tatters, and appear as 
the simple and unpretentious figure of an ordinary bigot. 
Bigotry is not believing what others disbelieve, or what 
others believe; it is being unable to believe that they 
believe it. 

We are accused of burning philosophers at the smallest 
provocation or of dogging Mr. Murry with the spies of 
the Spanish Inquisition. But we were never so narrow 
as to say that the heretics could not possibly mean what 
they said. A persecutor may be right or wrong; but a 
persecutor is not necessarily a bigot. He does not call 
his opponents liars, merely because his own imagination 
cannot stretch to conceive an alternative philosophy. He 
merely thinks the alternative philosophy, whether sincere 
or not, so bad for the world as to justify repression. 

But in this Mr. Murry, as well as Mr. Douglas, has 
inherited the tradition of true bigotry from the Protestant 
past. In that sense they are both very typical Protestants 
who have lost the logic of the old Protestant position. I 
daresay Mr. Douglas, defending the Resurrection against 
Mr. Murry, would tenderly tell him he must be lying, and 
must believe in the Resurrection after all. It is faith; and 
that sort of faith is really the antithesis of Reason. 
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State Aid for Private Schools 
Paut L. BLAkeE Ly, S.J. 


HE recurrent question of State aid for private 

schools is again moved by the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States on the Louisiana free- 
textbook statute. It is understood, of course, and the 
Supreme Court based its decision on the fact, that gen- 
erally no Federal question is involved. 

As far as the Federal Government is concerned, the 
several States may not only support private schools by 
taxation, but may contribute to the support of one or other 
religious body, or of all of them, or may even take over 
their entire support. In this respect they are bound only 
by the inhibitions of their own Constitutions, or of the 
statutes enacted to interpret and enforce these organic 
laws. However, it must now be admitted, in my judg- 
ment, that such action might possibly fall under the pro- 
hibition of the Fourteenth Amendment. That Amend- 
ment covers a good many things it was never intended 
to cover, while leaving some of the original objectives 
out in the cold. 

What is of present interest, then, is the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana, and its affirmation by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

In 1922, the Legislature of that State, by Act No. 140, 
created a severance tax fund to be applied to the pur- 
chase of textbooks for school children. This Act was 
followed in 1928 by two other Acts, No. 100 and No. 128. 
No. 100 provided that the severance tax fund of the 
State, after allowing stated appropriations, as required by 
the Constitution, should be devoted “first to supplying 
school books to the school children of the State.” The 
Board of Education was directed to provide “school books 
for school children, free of cost to such children,” and 
Act No. 128 of 1928, made appropriations in accordance 
with these provisions. The Acts went into effect, and 
one result, it would appear, was that pupils of private 
schools shared in the benefits of the school-book fund. 

At this juncture suit was brought in the Louisiana 
courts to restrain the Board of Education. The protesters 
claimed that the lending of books to private-school pupils 
was in violation of the State Constitution, which provides 
that “no public funds shall be used for the support of any 
private sectarian school.” They further asserted, invoking 
the perfectly proper principle that the State may not in- 
directly levy a tax which it is forbidden to levy directly, 
that to give books to the pupils of private schools “is 
essentially, and as a practical matter an aid to such private 
institutions, by furnishing part of the equipment of such 
private schools; if not directly, at least indirectly.” This 
was a strong position. 

But the State, through the Attorney General, met this 
issue on the broad grounds of sound public policy. The 
free-textbook program was inaugurated for a public, not 
for a private purpose: “the promotion of the education of 
the children of the State, without distinction as to race, 
color, creed, sect or denomination.” For it was plain that 
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“the public has a common and equal benefit flowing from 
the use of free textbooks, and quoad their use, the public 
authorities of the State have control, whether the books 
are used by pupils of the public or the private schools.” 
But the Attorney General went even beyond this conten- 
tion. He held that had the benefits of the Acts been re- 
stricted to the pupils of a particular group of schools, “for 
example, only those who attended public schools, they 
might have been violative of the equality and uniformity 
clauses of the Constitution of the State, and of the United 
States.” 

This was carrying the war into the enemy’s country, 
boldly and with a vengeance. With keen logic, the Attor- 
ney General argued that the pupils in schools which sub- 
serve a public purpose should not be excluded from the 
benefits of a fund established by the Legislature to pro- 
mote that purpose, merely because these schools were not 
part of the public-school system. Whether or not the 
Attorney General would shrink from the next step, I do 
not know. Certainly, if the private schools benefit the 
State by promoting public education, there is no reason 
why the State should not aid them, not mere!y by lending 
them textbooks, but by lending them houses, properly 
equipped, and suitably trained teachers. There is here a 
question of more or less, but no difference in principle. 
And the principle brings out clearly the contention of the 
Encyclical on Education of Pius XI that it is the duty of 
the State to support the private school. 

However this may be, the Supreme Court of Louisiana 
declined to enjoin the Board of Education from supplying 
all the children, without restriction, with school books. 
The Court held that there was no appropriation of public 
funds for private purposes, forbidden by the Constitution. 
The appropriation was for the purpose of purchasing 
school books for the use of school children. The fact 
that some of these children did not attend public schools 
was irrelevant. The private schools which they attended 
“are not the beneficiaries of these appropriations . . 
The school children and the State alone are the bene- 
ficiaries.” It was not the purpose of the State, however, 
to furnish textbooks on religion, and, in fact, none were 
furnished. “What the statutes contemplate is that the 
same books that are furnished children attending public 
schools shall be furnished children attending private 
schools. . . . Among these books, naturally, none is to 
be expected adapted to religious instruction.” Probably 
the Supreme Court did not mean to tinge that last sen- 
tence with opinion, but, often, the plainest statement of 
fact is the saddest and most bitter commentary. Naturally, 
in the public school, we look for no religion. 

Appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States under Section 4 of Article IV of the Federal Con- 
stitution, which provides that Congress shall guarantee 
every State a republican (with a small “r”) form of gov- 
ernment, and under the Fourteenth Amendment, on the 
ground that the Acts constituted the taking of public 
property for a private purpose. Both claims, but par- 
ticularly the first, might have seemed extreme; however, 
the Supreme Court granted a hearing. 

On April 28, the decision of the Supreme Court was 
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handed down by Chief Justice Hughes. It held that no 
substantial Federal question was involved under Section 
4, Article IV. Questions arising under this section are 
not judicial but political—in other words, if Louisiana 
desired to lend textbooks to all school children, she could 
not be estopped by the Federal Constitution on the ground 
that the custom destroyed the republican form of gov- 
ernment in the State. In rejecting the contention that an 
issue arose under the Fourteenth Amendment, the Su- 
preme Court cited with approval the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Louisiana which stated the purpose of the 
Acts. 

The Chief Justice then affirmed the Louisiana judg- 
ment, and added a commentary which, in my judgment, 
has a tremendous bearing on the question of State aid for 
private schools. “Its (the legislation’s) interest is educa- 
tion, broadly; its method, comprehensive. Individual in- 
terests are aided only as the common interest is safe- 
guarded.” 

Now I have never been greatly exercised about State 
aid for our schools. State aid means State interference, 
and State interference tends to develop into State domina- 
tion. However, our schools are now practically under 
State control, and while that control, generally, is not a 
grievous burden, all our vigilance is needed to fend off 
that vilely un-American policy of State monopoly in edu- 
cation. Seeing, then, that the burden is already on our 
shoulders, there is good reason why we should ask that 
the State help us to bear it. 

Further, our schools are part of “education, broadly,” 

. to quote the Chief Justice, and in providing educational 
facilities for millions of children, they make these chil- 
dren and the State “beneficiaries,” as the Chief Justice of 
Louisiana held. No citizen who has lifted himself above 
sectarian hatred, and no educator who has freed himself 
from the effects of theories imported from the philosoph- 
ical purlieus of Europe, can deny either of these proposi- 
tions. In sheer justice, then, there is an obligation upon 
the community to acknowledge the debt. 

A number of years ago, it was suggested at a meeting of 
the old Catholic Educational Association to adopt for our 
schools the style “the Catholic public schools.” No ac- 
tion was taken, and as far as I know, the designation has 
not come into use. But it expresses very closely the mind 
of the Supreme Courts which reviewed the Louisiana 
statutes. The Catholic schools serve, in the best sense, a 
public cause, and promote a public good. They have 
lived for generations without direct aid from the State. 
Perhaps the time is at hand to urge their services to the 
State, and to request proper recognition. 

But our schools render another aid to the State, to 
which neither of the courts referred. The Fathers of 
this Republic taught that the surest guarantee for the per- 
petuation of our political institutions was a public opinion 
properly formed and directed by religion and morality. 
Do those who look askance upon the Catholic school real- 
ize that in it alone is formed the public opinion desired 
by our forefathers? 

Public funds could not be better used than for the sup- 
port of a school of that kind. 
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Sociology 


Ethics and the Chain Store 


JouHN WILTBYE 


LD Mr. Frank W. Woodhall isn’t feeling right good 
these days. Standing in the doorway of his 
grocery store, he reckons times never were so hard. As 
he glances across the street to a red-fronted grocery, his 
spirits drop lower, and he almost stumbles over a basket 
of turnip-top greens in his haste to put the unpleasant 
sight back of him. 

It’s a tragedy. For nearly forty years Mr. Frank W. 
Woodhall has been selling groceries, in succession to his 
father and grandfather. Founded a hundred years ago, 
the business is almost as old as the little town itself. 
Well do I remember the store forty years ago, when the 
present “old Mr. Woodhall,” then a gangling youth, was 
my hero because on busy days he was allowed to drive the 
grocery wagon. On Fridays and Saturdays, the grocery 
was thronged, for it was the best shop in town. But as 
I remember a number of neighborhood grocers—Cree, 
Farnau, Gobel, Evans, Hartley—-it could not have mon- 
opolized the business. There seemed to be enough for 
all, but the farmers and truck gardeners generally traded 
at Mr. Woodhall’s, where they exchanged milk, butter, 
eggs and fresh vegetables for coffee, tea, flour, sugar and 
molasses. Hence you always got the best green stuff 
at Mr. Woodhall’s. That, I suppose, was his specialty, 
while the other grocers usually conducted small butcher 
shops as a side line (for spices, and things like that, you 
went to Mr. Evans) which Mr. Woodhall did not, and so 
managed to make a living. 

But about two years ago, the first chain-store grocery 
was opened in my old town, and a year later Owen Evans, 
grandson of the Welshman who began to sell groceries 
about 1850, put up his shutters for good. I think the 
other stores are gone, too, and while I can’t quote statis- 
tics, I think most of the grocery business in the town is 
now absorbed by two chain stores. The last time I was 
there, I observed that the Evans site was occupied by a 
shop for automobile accessories. Old Mr. Frank W. Wood- 
hall retains some of the old-time customers, who hold to 
him for what I fear are sentimental reasons, and many 
of the farmers continue to trade there, but his days are 
numbered. He is too old to change, and the specter of 
his declining years is a red-fronted grocery store. 

It is the specter, too, of many another small-town mer- 
chant, and when the Federal Trade Commission publishes 
the results of its hearings, we may find out how to lay it 
—if that is the proper course. In the Eastern States, the 
chain store is received quietly enough, but in the West 
and South, it is a storm center. When I was in Louis- 
ville some months ago, boys at almost every corner held 
up inflammatory newspapers, so that even he who ran 
could read that the objects denounced in glaring headlines 
were the chain stores, and chiefly the chains of grocery 
stores. In their objurgations they reminded me of the 
Bryan campaign against the hell hounds and leeches of 
Wall Street in 1896. 
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Across the river, in Indiana, the New Albany police 
were holding a manager and some clerks who, it was said, 
were in the habit of reckoning fourteen ounces to the 
pound in weighing out sugar and coffee. Also, their 
canned goods, peaches and pineapples, for example, had 
fewer slices per package than the goods sold in the local 
shops, although they were stamped with the label of a 
well-known packing house. In Frankfort, friends and 
enemies of the chain store had gathered in battle array, 
and the enemies were moving on the Legislature, chant- 
ing hymns like the Scottish Covenanters, and the Legis- 
lature needed little urging. Things were getting to such 
a pass that a man could no longer run a grocery store. 
The chain people came in, undersold him, and in a month 
or a year, depending upon how much money the local man 
was prepared to lose, the neighborhood store quit. All 
this pother may have diverted the public mind for the 
moment from the pernicious activities of the Prohibition 
authorities—who were actually making it a bit incon- 
venient for a white man to get a drink—but it didn’t help 
old Mr. Frank W. Woodhall and his kind. Nor will the 
somewhat elaborate and, in my judgment, unconstitu- 
tional, sales tax which the Legislature finally imposed. 

The simple truth is that unless the neighborhood mer- 
chant can duplicate the price, quality, and service of the 
chain store, he is bound to go under. Whether the Gov- 
ernment, State if a local, or Congress, when a Federal, 
question arises, can help him, is extremely dubious. Giv- 
ing sentiment its due place—none of us likes to see the 
independent trader pushed out—-we may move to an ethi- 
cal consideration of the question. 

The chain-store system is simply the result of a com- 
bination by two or more merchants. Or it may be the 
growth of one. One of the largest of the grocery chains 
began in a small shop about forty years ago. Its thrifty 
and economical owner was soon able to buy a second shop 
in another part of the town, then a third, and at present, 
the unit of 1890 has grown into more than 10,000 retail 
establishments in a dozen contiguous States. Within the 
last few years, the increase has been due chiefly to the 
purchase of other smaller chains. 

Now in itself a combination is perfectly licit. If it is 
allowable for a man, or a group of men, to own one shop, 
it is allowable for him or them to acquire 10,000 shops 
by fair means. The chain, as such, is not open to criticism 
from the ethical standpoint. 

As a matter of fact, criticism has generally been di- 
rected against the methods by which the combination 
works, rather than against the combination itself. It is 
quite true that the massed purchasing power of a large 
combination enables it to buy goods at a rate lower 
than that possible to any individual, but no ethical or 
moral wrong is here imputable. It is legitimate to sell 
large lots for cash on the nail, cheaper than a single 
article, and to buy them. Again, the chain system is 
superior in its distribution and selling methods. It can 


secure men of outstanding ability to supervise these opera- 
tions, because it has the capital, and can pay salaries that 
attract. Hence the chain store can offer a larger variety 
of goods, in packages that are attractive, at a price that 
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is also attractive, and quite generally it does. As most 
of us buy in the lowest market, the conclusion that the 
independent neighborhood merchant, unable to give the 
public parallel service, is marked for destruction as often 
as he enters into competition, seems inevitable. But, at 
least in my opinion, he cannot urge the larger buying 
power, and the more scientific management, of the chain 
store, as evidence that he has been wronged. There is a 
sense in which the otherwise pagan principle, “business 
is business,” can be defended. 

The chain store can be legitimately attacked, however, 
for its business practices, or on the broader ground of 
public policy. 

Trusts and monopolies are generally suspect on the 
ground that they tend to restrain freedom of trade, and 
become price-fixing organizations. This tendency is not 
inherent in the essence of a combination, but is a very 
human and very common consequence of power realized. 
When a given commodity can be obtained, or readily ob- 
tained, from one source only, a monopoly can get the price 
it asks, provided the maximum be not exceeded. To state 
a somewhat fantastic, yet possible, assumption, a com- 
bination in control of food stuffs, or of the greater part of 
them, could bring the country to the verge of starvation. 
The Sherman Act was intended to prevent such possi- 
bilities, and the Act states a laudable purpose, even if it 
does little to realize that purpose. Most of its backbone 
was extracted, when the Supreme Court decided that it 
was aimed not against a possible but against an actual 
monopoly, in a given field. 

I do not think that the chain stores can yet be held 
guilty on the charge of price fixing through the process 
of strangling competition. They are not strong enough 
to do that, even if they wished. Whether the power that 
is accruing to them will make them objectionable price 
fixers in a monopolistic field, remains to be seen. 

On the ground of public policy, it may be urged that 
the extermination of the independent local merchant works 
a real harm to the community. Just as prosperity is best 
secured by the distribution of wealth among the largest 
possible number, so it is better that the local trade be dis- 
tributed among many local merchants, and not be turned 
to one non-resident chain-store owner. Not much that 
will appeal to the average legislature or court can be said 
as yet for this contention. Merger and combination are 
the rule of the day, and it may be that in the evolution 
of the prevailing capitalistic system, the place for the 
small independent retailer will taper to the vanishing 
point. The old idea of a merchant owner ruling his 
establishment, and even waiting on a customer now and 
then, is as dead as John Wanamaker and A. T. Stewart. 
The time may come when all retail establishments are 
owned by stockholders, and conducted by boards. 

The chain-store system does not appear to demand the 
immediate corrective of Federal or State legislation. How- 
ever, the investigations conducted by the Federal Trade 
Commission, under the Brookhart resolution of May 3, 
1928, may reverse this judgment. While the State must 
provide against the growth of monopolies, and while it 
should not take the dictum of the Supreme Court that 
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the Sherman Act can be used only against an actual 
monopoly as a model for imitation, it remains true that the 
subject calls for much more intensive study before we can 
adopt effective and useful legislation. 

Some chains are said to underpay their employes, to 
sell short measure, and to use means of suppressing com- 
petition which, while legal, seriously violate the law of 
charity. The remedy against the last evil is a little more 
Christianity in business ; against the others an enlightened 
legislature and competent district attorneys. It is well 
that the chain system be severely scrutinized. Even a 
power rightly held may be wrongly used. 


With Scrip and Staff 


HE question whether to ignore Communism, or 
whether to attack it, is one of the staple problems 
of our times. For this reason, I found a special interest 
in the following conversation, which I happened to over- 
hear after Commissioner Whalen, of New York, had 
aroused public comment by his publication of letters pur- 
porting to deal with Communist plots in this country. Of 
the three participants, I knew little in detail, save that 
Rufus was absorbed in Arthur Brisbane, Ralph was im- 
mersed in the Wall Street Journal and Raphael was read- 
ing Dante. 

Rufus. I wonder what they are making so much fuss 
about the Soviets for any way. I met a fellow the other 
day, and he said things are fine over there in Russia. You 
can get a meal for seventy-five cents that beats anything 
in creation: whisky thrown in, too. 

Ralph. Yes: if the Government chooses to let you buy 
it, and gives you the money for it. Personally, I don’t 
see any great reason for becoming so alarmed about 
Communism. It may make its appeal to a certain class 
of malcontents ; but it has no appeal to the average Ameri- 
can. The whole thing is utterly repugnant to him. 

Rufus. Well, I guess I am an average American. 

Ralph. You're not going to take stock in stuff that pulls 
down the roof over your head, are you? 

Rufus. All I know is, that I am tired of the old stuff 
and want something new. I am tired of the Methodist 
preachers and sick of Prohibition. I am tired of seeing 
other fellows getting good jobs and myself being shoved 
off on half pay. I am weary of hearing my wife read the 
ads in the Saturday Evening Post and then complaining 
because I won’t get her a new Cadillac. And, most of 
all, I am sick to death of being told I am happy, and 
prosperous, and joyful, by people who boast of their 
ancestors having been in this country since the year 1, 
as if that made any difference. 

Ralph. That sort of reasoning shows no sort of cultural 
or moral background. It’s the crudest kind of view of 
life. Haven’t you been to school ? 

Rufus. Sure; and what do you get in school but a lot 
about everything under the sun except the way to live and 
take care of yourself? 

Ralph. You learn patriotism, don’t you? 

Rufus. You hear a lot about it; but you don’t get any 
reason in school why vou should be patriotic, or serve God 
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and country, or die for the flag, and all that sort of dope. 

Ralph. (to Raphael) Did you ever hear anything like 
that? 

Raphael. It is precisely what I expected to hear, once 
we trained up a generation with no religion in the schools. 
You have read in today’s paper (May 5) how Dr. Charles 
Stelzle says that “ After a century of development, dur- 
ing which American Protestantism increased from a mem- 
bership of seven in each 100 of the population in 1800, to 
twenty-four in each 100 of the population of 1900, 
Protestantism during the past thirty years has not in- 
creased its ratio of the population as much as one member 
more per 100.” What makes you so positive that Com- 
munism can have no appeal to the average American? 

Ralph. We have too much education for that sort of 
thing. 

Raphael. You have just heard our friend Rufus’ re- 
action to education as an argument. Communism is a 
philosophy, a doctrinaire system, which can bend educa- 
tion to its own ends just as it can bend anything else. 

Ralph. We have too much general welfare, even if 
there are a few fellows out of a job. Once the present 
unemployment spell is over, this sort of discontent will 
have nothing to feed upon. 

Raphael. You mean rational discontent will have less 
to feed upon. But irrational discontent—in plain words, 
envy—can always find a mouthful. And if you bring up 
a generation to believe that spiritual values are only for 
Sunday, and the other six days of the week the biggest 
thing in the world is an eight-cylinder Rolls Royce, you 
will need no farm relief for your discontent crop. 

Rufus. And you said a mouthful when you spoke about 
Sundays and week-days. That’s just the kind of division 
that Communists claim they can do away with. Of course 
I know they're all wrong the way they go about it. But 
they claim it just the same. 

Ralph. If they do succeed, they do it at the expense 
of freedom. They raise a great cry about the underdog. 
But once let their salaried officials get into the saddle, and 
they will ride the laboring man harder than any mine 
boss in West Virginia. That’s another reason why I 
maintain that Communism cannot get a hold upon our 
people. They are too much lovers of freedom to put up 
with the notion of the collective State. 

Raphael. Unless they have been indoctrinated with 
that notion. 

Ralph. How is that possible? 

Raphael. Through the continual assertion of the abso- 
lute power of the State. Take some of these cartoons in 
the Hearst papers, for instance. You have one there, 
which depicts that State-supported school as the only 
legitimate school, which sets the brand of “ un-American- 
ism” on the parent who does not send her child to the 
State school. At the same time, you have an intensive 
propaganda to force all education into the State-controlled 
mould. The ultimate effect of that is to accustom the 
individual to yield not only his civic, but his spiritual 
allegiance as well, to the complete power of the State. 
Join with that the habit of looking to the State to remedy 
every evil by legislation, from the wickedness of prodigal 
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sons to neglect of your teeth. Mix into the brew 2 whole- 
some discontent born of real grievances, ignored by men 
who disregard real rights, and unreal grievances, born 
of envy, and you have the recipe for the perfect Com- 
munist-to-be. 

Ralph. That might be true, if the darned thing were of 
more practical nature. But people in this country are 
not going to be influenced by a lot of ideas and theories, 
especially if they are imported from Russia. 

Raphael. Well, most of our ideas are imported. And 
the Russian ideas—in this instance—were imported from 
France and Germany, the mother countries of much of 
our own thought; only they have simply been worked out 
to their devastating limit in Eastern soil. 

However that may be, the plain truth is that ideas do 
influence the American, they influence the man in the 
street, they influence the thoughtless and witless quite as 
much as they do the scholar and saint. All men act from 
some kind of ideas. It is only that some get the wrong 
ideas and some the right; but ideas determine action every 
time. Didn’t you once develop an idea that the jam on 
your mother’s cupboard shelf was good to eat? And the 
cartoon we were discussing is made explicitly to inculcate 
an idea; yes, a theory of life. 

Rufus. I haven’t any fight against ideas. The Lord 
knows we need them. What I am growling about is the 
fact that all the fine ideas you hear about; the preachers’ 
ideas ; the ideas you heard on Commencement Day, and all 
that sort of big blow, don’t seem to register in the every- 
day world of business and politics. 

Now along comes Mr. Dewey, or some name like that, 
and says that if he could fix the world up, the same 
ideas would govern everything. We'd all stop trying to 
set up a whole lot of notions different from what the rest 
of the world is doing; because we'd all be dropping right 
into the swing of the great world idea. Then, instead of 


looking cross-eyed at one another, we'd all join hands 


and dance along to the rhythm of the things that are. 

Ralph. And who'd do the fiddling ? 

Rufus. Blessed if I know. But the Communists come 
along and say they will fix everything up quite @ la 
Dewey; if we will only let them have the say, and only 
stop plotting war against Moscow. 

Raphael. All of which goes to prove, Brother Rufus, 
that philosophical theory can have its effect on you just 
as much as on any man. The theories of eighteenth-cen- 
tury Encyclopedists became the facts of the guillotine. 
The theories of Marx and Engels became the deeds of 
Lenin. And the theories of some of our popular secular 
university professors can become facts in our daily lives, 
from the Supreme Court to the police magistrate. 

Ralph. Still, doesn’t the idea have to be attractive? 
What is the attraction? 

Raphael. Precisely that of novelty. People who are 
prosperous and material-minded are precisely those who 
turn most quickly to the strange, the occult, the novel, 
especially when a little pinch of hard times comes, and 
the “ Russian experiment ” has all of this. 

Ralph. Which means we are in for a big Russian fad. 

Raphael. Precisely, and riding on the crest of the fad 
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comes quietly in the new doctrine of State supremacy. 

Ralph. And*how will you contend against that? 

Raphael. With the power of the truth of Catholic 
ethical doctrine, clearly and simply explained. Given an 
equal show, truth is more powerful than error. 

Rufus. But your Catholic teaching doesn’t have the 
kick to it, that these fellows’ stuff has, when they get talk- 
ing to a bunch of down-and-outs about five-day weeks, 
and free love, no class distinctions, and so on. 

Raphael. Absolutely true: it does not appeal to sense 
and passion. But, Brother Rufus, it has something more 
powerful than sense or passion: it has the power of 
Divine grace, which can soften the human heart, and turn 
the coldest steel into a glow malleable for God’s hammer. 

Rufus. Still, they’ve got even the kids talking. Their 
great stunt is the “ youth movement ”; and they get boys 
and girls talking their stuff on everything from an up- 
lift meeting in South America to a soapbox. 

Raphael. Give us a few thousand Catholic boys and 
girls, of the type that talk out at our Student Leadership 
conventions, and our youth will be the only live thing go- 


ing. 
Ralph. That means that our young Catholic fellows 
must prove to the world that the Church has the goods. 
Rufus. That they have to get up and talk about it. 
Raphael. And that our leaders and teachers must train 
them precisely for this work. THe Pivcrm. 


FLIGHTS 


The blnejay flashes painted wing 

Across the autumn’s palimpsest, 

And myriad fairies pitch their tents 

Upon the hedges and the firs, 

Gossamer-woofed and crystal-hung. 

The buccaneering bumble bee, 

In jerkin brown, gay splashed with gold, 

No longer plies the master’s brush, 

But drowsed with sleep now seeks his home 

Of garnered bins and casement warm; 

While painted lilies ‘neath the sod, 

Vision the radiant hills of Spring. 

Down from the north, the Frost King comes, 

With icy tears and harsh embrace, 

Weary of roaming from his love, 

Anxious to rest upon her breast 

A coverlet of softest down, 

To warm the children of her womb. 

While snowdrops, restless, stir in sleep, 

And crocus gay and gentian sweet, 

Thrust up an eye, inquiring, bright. 

Beneath the hoar, they seem to feel 

The gentle urge of teeming life, 

That triumphs over lethargy. 

Like mantle thrown by pleiades, 

My heart enthralled, when day is done, 

Yearns for cessation of the cares 

That press upon my very soul. 

But sunset’s crimson fills the air; 

Magnolia’s buds await their bloom; 

And meadow larks will northward fly; 

And robins build within my tree; 

And sighing, weary, frightened dread 

Will pass like phantom heraldry. 

Who says my heart’s with winter seared? 

Ambition’s brilliance clothes my dreams! 
Emma T. McQuape. 
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Literature 


The Catholic Periodical Index 


Francis TAvsor, S.J. 


N unlimited amount of commendation should be show- 

ered on the wise heads of those librarians who con- 
ceived the idea of issuing a quarterly index of Catholic 
periodical literature, and a most generous measure of 
praise and congratulations should be draped around the 
brave shoulders of those who labored in the compilation 
of the first number of the Index. In great part, the heads 
and shoulders belong to the same persons. 

According to the preface of the first number, dated 
March, 1930, the Catholic Periodical Index “is the re- 
sult of more than five years of intensive effort initiated 
by Rev. Paul J. Foik, C.S.C.” Father Foik founded the 
Library Section of the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, “ and conducted it for ten years.” In the view 
of an outsider who was privileged to attend some of the 
meetings of the Library Section, he conducted it admir- 
ably. Continuing with the preface: “In turning over the 
office to the present chairman, he expressed the wish that 
efforts should be carried on until the Index was launched.” 
The new chairman, Francis E. Fitzgerald, Librarian of St. 
Thomas College, Scranton, Pa., in accepting this respon- 
sibility, “ felt impelled to gather the forces of the Library 
Section in a strenuous effort of which the present number 
is the first indication.” 

As in all cultural enterprises, the first strenuous effort 
was crassly material. But this was successful through the 
generosity of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion and the two dozen universities and colleges who 
contributed to the reserve fund. The second strenuous 
effort, after the capitalistic problem was solved, was that 
of securing the laborers. Sixteen of these, representing 
as many universities and colleges, appear on the check- 
list of cooperating indexers. “ This service,” one of them 
writes, “has been a voluntary contribution to the cause 
of Catholic librarianship. It argues well for a future in 
which there is much to be accomplished and it brings 
promise into a field where the workers have been too few.”’ 
Thus, Mr. Fitzgerald, with his assistant editors, Miss 
Marion Barrows and Sister Mary Reparata, Librarian, 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill., and with the coopera- 
tion of the H. W. Wilson Company, has finally brought 
his efforts to the successful inauguration of a service that 
must be continued indefinitely. 

This first number of the Catholic Periodical Index is 
a booklet of fifty-nine pages, similar in form and arrange- 
ment to the other Wilson aids to periodical literature. 
It offers a combined list of the articles and names of the 
authors contained in thirty-six Catholic weeklies, month- 
lies and quarterlies published in the United States, Eng- 
land and Ireland. Now that the preliminary work of 
organization has been completed, other periodicals will be 
included, some of them in foreign languages. 

As explained by Miss Lillian Ryan, Librarian, Loyola 
University, Chicago, Ill., “the arrangement of the Index 
is alphabetical under both author and subject. The nota- 


tion. given after each reference lists the name of the 
magazine in which the article appears, gives the volume 
number, the page and date of issue; thus a speedy, effi- 
cient reference is obtained.” For the most part, she con- 
tinues, “the March, 1930, number includes material ap- 
pearing in the periodicals since January 1, though in some 
instances indexing was given for issues as far back as 
January, 1929.” It is proposed to publish the Index 
quarterly, in March, June, September and December, the 
latter to be a cumulated bound volume. 

Few words are required on the subject of how great 
was the need for just such a catalog of contemporary 
Catholic periodical contributions, or of how valuable 
such a guide would be. Once or twice each year, at the 
end of a volume, almost every periodical issues an index 
of its contents. These are helpful in their way, but they 
are not wholly satisfactory to the student or the research 
worker who demands immediate information, and that 
completely. This Index gathers together all that was 
written in thirty-six periodicals on the subject being stud- 
ied, during the last three-month period. Thus, it offers 
a comparative and inclusive survey brought up to the 
most recent available date. 

Librarians will undoubtedly bless the editors and com- 
pilers of the Index. Teachers will likewise join in their 
praise, especially if they direct the activities of debating 
societies, school journals and specialized study groups. 
Students who have assignments and scholars who have 
theses overclouding their horizons will also mingle their 
voices in the chorus. But editors and their staffs will 
profit by it, though they may not wax eloquent over it. 
The reasons for this latter statement are too trivial to 
mention. Perhaps the principal reason for !ack of en- 
thusiasm will be the fact that the Index is a mirror to the 
editor wherein he may discover how many good, live 
subjects he has overlooked during the last three months. 
Perhaps another reason will be the fact that the articles 
he deemed important have not been cross-indexed to a 
sufficiently minute degree. And still a third reason is that 
an editor is rarely satisfied with any human achievement. 

Those inferior members of an editorial staff, however, 
whose duty it is to answer questions and give references 
on current topics will welcome the Index as a time-saving 
device of great importance and as a mechanical solver of 
daily puzzles. Scarcely ever does the postman deliver a 
package of mail in the editorial office that does not contain 
at least one letter requesting immediate information. One 
teacher, somewhere, is having a prize contest on the sub- 
ject of Paul Claudel’s poetry. “ Will you kindly send me 
a list of articles and books on the subject?” she asks 
sweetly. Another director of the debating team has pro- 
posed the topic of Prohibition. “ We would be grateful 
if you would furnish us with the latest data on the mat- 
ter,” he writes. “I am to deliver a lecture on the Roman 
Question next week,” another letter announces, “and I 
would be profoundly indebted to you if you could direct 
me to some literature on the subject.” The editorial sub- 
alterns, of course, are always delighted to be of service to 
the inquirers. Heretofore, they have been a necessary 
adjunct to the efficient and obliging editorial office. Now, 
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with the new Index, they may either be dispensed with or 
they may grow corpulent with inactivity. They need only 
write a brief, polite note to the correspondent, pointing 
out the value of the recently inaugurated Catholic Peri- 
odical Index. | 

As a book for the curious-minded, the new Index is, 
as the phrase goes, intriguing. What is the subject that 
has been most discussed by the Catholic editors during 
the past few months? And what subjects have been 
deemed worthy of any discussion? Check and double 
check on these, merely as a kind of entertainment. Who 
are the authors whose work is appearing in the Catholic 
papers, and how hard are they working, as judged by the 
number of their contributions? An adding machine is 
required for very few. Then, there is a third occupation 
for a statistician. How many authors who are Catholic 
are not writing for Catholic periodicals? This carries a 
suggestion to the editors of the Index that, as the work 
expands, Catholic articles or articles by Catholic authors 
appearing in the secular magazines be included in the list. 

Much valuable material, and certainly, the most in- 
cisive writing, is contained in the editorials or the editorial 
comments of the weeklies and monthly magazines. That 
references to the editorial riches have not been made would 
seem to be the major defect of the Index. Of less im- 
portance, though not much less, is the unequal and, it may 
be said kindly, sparse enumeration of the reviews of cur- 
rent books. Some of the important Catholic volumes are 
not listed; and some unimportant non-Catholic books are 
noted; while rarely is there more than one review men- 
tioned for each book. A careful perusal of the Index, 
one may venture to say, would reveal inaccuracies and 
omissions. “ Very well,” says the editor, “turn to the 
preface and there read: ‘The editors are the first to 
admit of deficiencies and will welcome any constructive 
suggestions.’”” As a matter of stark truth, I must admit 
that I have found few errors in this first number. And as 
an honest judgment I should advance a step and say that 
this first number is a splendid achievement that holds fine 
promise for the future. 

More and more must we Catholics, as a group, interest 
ourselves in cultural programs. Through our institutions 
for higher education we must prepare more and better 
thinkers, scholars, writers, lecturers and teachers. Through 
our periodical literature we must bring squarely before 
our own people the bearing of the great issues of the 
day, both those within the circle of our Church and those 
agitating without. In our book literature, too, we must 
strengthen the volume of our Catholic voice so that it may 
be heard outside of our own restricted domain. We need 
publicists and propagandists. But these, in turn, need 
research workers and librarians. The one group comple- 
ments the other, and each is of prime necessity in its own 
department. Let those who can, write and speak. But 


let those silent workers who search out and index and 
compile the material which helps the orator and the author 
to be incisive and effective and eloquent be given the high 
praise that is their due. The librarians have shown initia- 
tive in this new venture. They have been industrious in 
its compilation. 


They have produced a reference work 
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that is technically admirable. Appreciation of their work 
can best be shown by contributions to the reserve fund, 
so that the Index may be issued regularly, and by giving 
the Index a wide circulation. 


REVIEWS 


The Reformation in Ireland under Elizabeth, 1558-1580. By 
Mytes V. Ronan. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
$7.00. 

This volume continues the narrative of the author’s previous 
work, “The Reformation in Dublin. 1536-1558.” The closing 
sentence indicates that Father Ronan has in prospect further pub- 
lications in regard to that “new chapter in Ireland’s history, an 
era of blood and martyrdom, which cannot yet be told in all its 
horrible details.” In the twenty-two year period covered by this 
volume, religious persecution in the form of blood martyrdom had 
not been invoked. Nevertheless, the horrible and horrifying policy 
of Elizabeth and her unscrupulous Ministers in Ireland was per- 
secution of a most intense kind. In his Foreword, Father Ronan, 
in a masterly survey, furnishes the backgrounds of his record by 
a summary of religious conditions in Ireland under Henry, of the 
situation in England during the early days of Elizabeth’s reign, 
and of the demoralized state of Ireland when she began to apply 
her religious instruments of torture. He then begins his detailed 
chronicle, fortified always by contemporary documents, of the at- 
tempted introduction of Protestantism into a country that pre- 
ferred annihilation to a surrender of its Faith. In itself, the story 
is complex. Politics, statecraft and religion are inextricably mixed 
up in its every detail. Add to these the red story of treachery, un- 
principled ambition and vacillation on the part of every leader, 
with few exceptions, on both sides of the struggle. Each Irish 
clan, and there were multitudes of them, had its own objective 
and its own deadly enmities against other Irish clans. Elizabeth 
subtly played one against the other, and ruthlessly attempted to 
bring all under her political and religious domination. Interna- 
tional intrigue, also, entangled the already complicated situation. 
The Pope, Spain and France were important factors in the chaos 
that prevailed in Ireland when Elizabeth was on the throne. Father 
Ronan attempts to unravel the threads. He emerges, in this and 
his earlier volume, as one of the major historians of our times. 
He has sought out the original sources in Ireland, London, the 
Vatican and Spain. From these he draws conclusions that are 
perfectly balanced and judicially accurate. He suppresses nothing 
and he assumes scarcely anything. His aim is the Catholic ideal 
of historical truth. So keen is he in this regard that he feels it 
necessary to charge Cardinal Moran with certain suppressions of 
fact. On the other side, he calls frequent attention to Protestant 
distortions of truth. His narrative is authoritative. In addition 
to that, it is vivid and colorful. It could scarcely be otherwise 
with such characters as Shane O’Neill, and Father Wolf, and 
Thomas Stucley, and James Fitzmaurice erupting through it. 
One of the most commendable features in these researches is the 
rehabilitation of Fitzmaurice, whose endeavors for Ireland and 
Catholicism have never been fully appreciated. Wows Es 





Elizabeth Barrett Browning. By Louise Scnutz Boas. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. $3.50. 

Miss Barrett’s Elopement. By C. LENANTON (CARoLA OMAN). 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. $2.50. 

Aldous Huxley as the self-constituted arbiter of modernity has 
assured us that “the really modern people are the Brownings.” 
And the statement would seem to find some confirmation in the 
current literary output. Within the last year no less than five 
writers have retold the “ fairy-tale romance” of the two Victorian 
poets. Osbert Burdett, Isabel Clarke, “ Dormer Creston,” Irene 
Willis, and now Louise Boas, have each in turn sifted the letters 
for new and significant data to add to John Ingram’s official biog- 
raphy of fifty years ago. It is no mean tribute to their subject 
to note that neither her integrity of character nor her interesting 
appeal have suffered in the process. The latest work, that of Mrs. 
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Boas, yields to none of its predecessors in fairness, completeness 
and smoothness of execution. Elizabeth Barrett emerges from its 
pages in all her mystifying but human mixture of moody self-pity 
and glorious self-surrender. Her “lyric love” stands unassailed, 
whatever becomes of her reputation as a poet. It is when the 
biographer departs from this general theme to make an excursion 
into criticism that she goes astray. Attempting to correlate with 
the poet’s character “Aurora Leigh” and the later poems which 
somewhat shocked Victorian susceptibilities, she is betrayed by the 
fetish of the hour into writing: “ Elizabeth had the chance to 
wallow in all the mud which her own feet had never once ap- 
proached.” Aside from the cynical aspersion thus cast on clois- 
tered virtue, this is short-sighted criticism. It leaves out of the 
reckoning a vital factor—Robert Browning. As his dominating 
personality had changed her life, it would have been more than 
strange if he had not modified her artistic ideals and influenced the 
subjects of her poems. For all her political songs of revolt Eliza- 
beth Barrett was by nature a clinger and a hero-worshipper; and 
when in her great hour she did break away from her tyrannical 
father it was only to submit herself body and soul to a stronger 
if more beneficent tyrant. The fictionized biography of Miss 
Oman is far better as fact than as fiction. It is amazing how 
almost every detail can be justified by some phrase in the letters 
or memoirs. The conversations around Miss Barrett’s bedside 
are Jane Austen modernized. But judged as a novel, the story 
lags. It is too long before “ Robert Browning’s step is on the 
stairs.” A.C. &. 





Chicago: An Experiment in Social Science Research. Edited 
by T. V. Smrra and Leonarp D. Wuirte. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $3.00. 

This book, written by nine research workers attached to the 
University of Chicago and several research societies, presents an 
interesting and fairly comprehensive summary of five years of 
intensive study of some aspects of urban life in Chicago and its 
regions. The authors summarize political, populous, religious, eco- 
nomical and institutional conditions and to anyone at all familiar 
with the city of Chicago, much interesting and surprising data is 
uncovered. With regard to the political and community organiza- 
tion it is interesting to note that there are in the metropolitan area 
of the city 1,673 independent governing agencies, endowed with 
independent taxing powers and various forms of rule-making au- 
thority. They are not merely administrative units, subdivisions 
of some larger body, but independent groups. Taken together they 
constitute the world’s greatest jungle of administrative units. The 
hook is studded with maps indicating different forms of expan- 
sion, among them being a diagram demonstrating radial expansion 
of immigrant groups. German and Scandinavian migration is 
portrayed northward, Polish northwest, Italian northwest and 
Irish and Negro southward. Another interesting fact with regard 
to Chicago is that the slums in almost every case directly border 
fine residential districts. The Lower North Side is the greatest 
of contrast areas in the city. It has the highest residential land 
values and the lowest. And within a literal stone’s throw of the 
greatest concentration of wealth in the city, along Lake Shore 
Drive, is to be found the largest accumulation of poverty and its 
mate, vice, in what has been called “ Little Hell.” Another dia- 
gram traces the rate of male juvenile delinquency by square-mile 
areas along lines radiating from the loop. The greatest rate has 
been found to be to the southward, while North Side delinquency 
is practically negligible by comparison. Recreational institutions 
were thoroughly studied by the committee. The figures compiled 
for this report reveal a huge lead in attendance of commercial 
recreation over public and private. There is a predominance of 
commercial recreation in the zones where studies have shown a 
concentration of poverty, juvenile delinquency and boys’ gangs, 
and a predominance of public and private agencies in better resi- 

dential areas with families above the poverty line, and with an 
absence of child crime and gangs. But the attendance at these 
commercial places is not at all local. An examination of the 


attendance indicated the desire of youth to escape from the local 
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community and to find adventure and romance in the larger out- 
side world of the city. The book also traces briefly the interlock- 
ing relationships of politics and organized crime, and states that 
all the crusades launched against the different forms of organized 
crime, have only served to consolidate the criminal elements, and 
to syndicate their activities into a huge organization that seems 
now to have obtained nation-wide ramifications. Personality 
studies are also taken up, and include the gang member, the labor- 
ing man, and the policeman. Although only a summary of the 
work of the Social Science Committee, to the layman this book 
is a comprehensive study of some of the problems of the Mid- 
Western city, although in some portions it is easier for the social 
scientist to peruse than for the layman. L. J. M. 





Pioneer Catholic Journalism. By Paut J. Foix, C.S.C., Ph.D. 
New York: The United States Catholic Historical Society. 

As a timely prelude to the coming national convention of the 
Catholic Press Association, the United States Catholic Historical 
Society has published as the eleventh volume of the Society’s 
Monograph Series, this study of Father Foik’s on Catholic jour- 
nalism. For a number of years the record of the American 
Catholic press has been a subject to which Dr. Foik devoted much 
time and research. This book contains some of the results of his 
investigations. He has divided it into two parts of which the 
present volume is the first. It deals with the data from the start- 
ing of the Michigan Essay at Detroit, in 1809, down to the year 
1840. He treats here of thirty-six weeklies and seven magazines. 
The period in which they flourished was one of spirited contro- 
versy and their editors were men of pith and vigor who stoutly 
put forth their defense of Catholicism in telling appeals to reason 
and dogmatic principles. Their attractive personalities and the 
views presented of the times and customs lend additional histori- 
cal interest to the story of journalistic progress and the building 
up of the authoritative voice of Catholic public opinion called 
for by the exigencies of the growth of the Catholic section of 
the general community and the fierce opposition it engendered 
among the partisans of intolerance. Of the many publications listed 
by Dr. Foik for this period (1809-1840), only two, he tells us, 
now survive, the Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph, established by 
Bishop Fenwick, October 22, 1831, and the Boston Pilot, founded 
by the veteran Patrick Donahoe, in January, 1836. The history of 
these forty-three ventures, he says, “has been nothing more nor 
less than a gigantic struggle for the civil and religious liberty of 
the people,” and, after carefully weighing the accomplishments of 
the leaders, England, Hughes, Brownson, McGee, McMaster, 
Webb, Varela, Schneller, Roddan, he concludes that “had not a 
strong, vigorous and somewhat militant Catholic press existed, 
the Church in America would not be occupying the splendid posi- 
tion which it holds in the twentieth century.” Dr. Foik’s records 
place at the convenience of students of our Catholic American 
literature a handy and concrete narrative, long needed, of the jour- 
nalistic chapter. It is to be hoped that he will not long delay 
the second section that will carry the story down from 1840 to 
the present and more progressive era. pe A 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

California Studies—The Rev. Zephyrin Engelhardt, O.F.M., 
whose volumes on the missions and missionaries of California have 
made both him and the labors of his Franciscan brethren famous, 
has added to his other writings a new series of local histories 
under the title, “San Miguel Arcangel” (Santa Barbara: Fran- 
ciscan Fathers. $2.50). Sketches of the three missions, San 
Miguel, San Antonio, and La Soledad, are included. Each gives 
the story of the pioneering associated with the founding of the 
missions, of the struggles that accompanied their development, 
and of their final decline when unfriendly Governments secularized 
them. The volume is written with that careful selection of detail 
and accuracy of historical data that characterizes Father Engel- 
hardt’s other volumes. The accounts have interest not merely as 
part of the history of California and of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, but also apologetically as offering the finest justi- 
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fication for the conduct of the missionaries and the management 
of their missions so often impugned by unfriendly critics. San 
Miguel was founded July 25, 1797, and very recently was restored 
to Franciscan custody after a forced absence on the part of the 
Friars of ninety years. San Antonio de Padua in the Sierras is 
twenty-six years older, and La Soledad, commemorating the soli- 
tude of Our Lady on Holy Saturday when the lifeless body of her 
Son was in the tomb, dates from 1791 and is located on the plane 
at the base of the foothills enclosing the Salinas Valley. 

Linking up a fascinating series of yarns and anecdotes associated 
with the visit and stay of Samuel Clemens in California in the 
romantic ’49 days with sketches of the history of those stirring 
times, William R. Gillis, a contemporary, writes, “ Gold Rush Days 
With Mark Twain” (Albert and Charles Boni. $4.00). Life in 
San Francisco and the California and Nevada mining camps fur- 
nishes the background for the narrative in which many famous 
early California characters are introduced. The volume really adds 
nothing either to the life of the humorist or to the history of 
California, but the story is interestingly told and will afford 
pleasant diversion, notwithstanding accounts of crime, debauchery, 
and gambling associated with the mining settlements occupy a 
goodly part of it. 

The California pioneer also features in the account which 
Bourke Lee gives of “ Death Valley” (Macmillan. $4.00). Ameri- 
cans have been hearing about Death Valley since 1850, and the 
author reviews its varied history first, in Indian days and then, 
during the booms which later brought hordes of miners to the 
region seeking its precious metals. The account is interspersed 
with geological and other references, and the reader unfamiliar 
with Death Valley is made conscious that this uninviting desert 
does not count all its wealth in its minerals. As the story of a 
section of America not widely known, except perhaps from its 
name on railroad guides which have made it familiar to tourists, 
its reading will be enjoyed by those who like adventure or crave 
familiarity with the unusual. 


Asceticism in Theory and Practice.—With the revival of re- 
treats among the laity the lost art of meditation is again coming to 
its own. The growing popularity of this type of prayer which 
was so familiar to our Catholic forefathers has rendered the 
publication of instructions on meditation particularly timely. Tak- 
ing from the famous six volumes of meditations by the Venerable 
Louis de Ponte, S.J., their respective introductions, which, com- 
bined, form a complete study of meditation, a Religious of the 
Order of St. Benedict publishes “A Treatise on Mental Prayer” 
(Benziger. $1.60). The Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S.J., writes 
the introduction. The book is bound to help all those who would 
make profit in prayer and is suitable for souls whether beginners, 
proficients, or adepts, seeking familiar converse with God. It 
will be encouraging to many readers to realize that it is not so 
much the form that prayer takes which is the norm of its worth, 
but the fact that it unites the soul with God, and that in medita- 
tion it is not so much light and learning for the intellect that is 
sought as the stimulation of the will and the affections. Special 
emphasis is laid by Father de Ponte on the preparation, remote 
and proximate, that must be brought to prayer if it is to be profit- 
ably made and of the need of combining self-conquest with prayer 
if it is to prove consistently efficacious. 

As a practical help to meditating on the Gospels, M. L. Digges 
offers some suggestive meditation points in “Seeking God” 
(Benziger. 90c.). The thoughts are based on scattered texts from 
the writings of the four Evangelists and their brevity and pointed- 
ness recommend them not only to Religious but also to layfolk who 
would pass some time daily in mental prayer. The reflections are 
particularly suited to those who find more formal and ordered 
ways of meditation distracting. Typical of the author’s treatment 
of his topics are the suggestions on the text telling how the sisters 
of Lazarus sent to Christ in their desolation. The fruit suggested 
is the value of intercessory prayer, and the points, though infor- 
mal, indicate that it glorifies God, while for man it is a confession 
of faith and an exercise of practical charity. 
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Under the title, “Among the Franciscan Tertiaries” (Dutton. 
$3.75), Nesta de Robeck has gathered brief sketches of some of 
the outstanding men and women who since the thirteenth century 
have sanctified themselves under the Tertiary rule. St. Margaret 
of Cortona, St. Bridget of Sweden, and Blessed Angela of Foligno 
represent the feminine glories of the Third Order: St. Louis of 
France, Blessed Ramon Lull, and three or four less well-known 
ascetics, the male. There is an historical foreword concerning the 
Third Order and an appendix contains the rule and a list of the 
Tertiary Saints. The author makes no claim to originality, but 
merely attempts to reflect the charming spirit of St. Francis of 
Assisi as it showed itself at different times and from different 
angles. 

Three lectures delivered at the Franciscan Summer School, 
Oxford, during August, 1928, make up the content of “ The Third 
Order of St. Francis” (Benziger. 75c.), by Father Oswald, 
O.S.F.C. The treatment is chiefly historical, the first of the 
papers dealing with the nature and origin of the Third Order, 
the second with its story in the first century of its existence, and 
the last with a discussion of its present standing and influence 
and of its possibilities for the future. From the practical angle 
it is a plea for renewed interest among the Faithful in a movement 
that during seven centuries has more than proved its spiritual 
worth to individuals and society. In reviewing its history and 
observing the benevolent influence it exercised in discovering and 
applying remedies to the social maladies of the Middle Ages, one 
sees in it also a power to effect salutary social reforms in our 
own day. 





The Pastor’s Library—The Frederick Pustet Company an- 
nounces the latest edition of “Horae Diurnae” ($3.00). This 
new book is 3x5 inches, light in weight and well printed. It 
contains, from Lauds to Compline included, all the feasts of the 
year, with all recent changes and additions. The custom of the 
larger Pustet Breviaries, of repeating the chapters and prayers, is 
carried out in this book. The antiphons, prayers, etc., are printed 
on heavier paper and included in the book at the beginning and the 
end. There are two extra folders, one the psalms of the feasts, 
the other containing various folia for different parts of the year. 
The special feasts for Religious Orders may be obtained in a 
supplement. 

“The Official Catholic Directory: 1930” (P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons) is published in three different editions: United States 
Edition, paper cover ($3.00 plus postage), the Complete Edition, 
in paper cover ($4.00 plus postage), and in heavy cloth cover 
($5.00 plus postage). The Complete Edition contains ecclesiastical 
statistics of the United States, Alaska, Philippine Islands, the 
Canal Zone, the Virgin Islands, the Island of Guam, the U. S. 
Possessions in Samoa, Hawaiian Islands, Porto Rico, British Hon- 
duras, C. A., Jamaica, B. W. L., Canada, Newfoundland, Ireland, 
England, Scotland, Wales, Cuba and Mexico. Many of the fea- 
tures which were transferred last year to the Catholic Year Book, 
have again found their place in the Directory. For this reason 
references are made to the 1928 “ Official Catholic Year Book.” 
It would be a very practical form of Catholic Action for Pastors, 
or lay organizations under the Pastor’s direction, to see that 
every library and every newspaper office in their territory has a 
copy of this book for ready reference. 

The Rev. Kilian J. Hennrich, O.M.Cap., Director General of the 
Catholic Boys Brigade, has written a companion volume to his 
book on “Boy Guidance,” rounding out and completing the 
treatise by presenting the practical side of boy work and its 
actual practice. “ Boyleader’s Primer” (Bruce. $1.50) is a book 
which will appeal to any priest or Catholic teacher who feels the 
responsibility of improving the character of boys and protecting 
them against harmful influence. Wherever this work has been 
neglected, the omission has been due in greatest measure to a lack 
of helpful direction and constructive advice. This book, how- 
ever, removes such an apology by affording in brief, practical 
form, all the information an active participant in boy-guidance 
work should have at his command in order to be a positive in- 
fluence with the group with whom he is working. 
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Communications 
Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


words. 
in this department, 
munications, 


An Austrian Convent in Sore Need 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have received a pitiable letter, addressed to me by the Sisters 
of the Perpetual Adoration, at Innsbruck, Austria. As you are 
well aware, there have been few instances of such privations as 
those undergone by these good nuns devoted entirely to the service 
of Our Eucharistic Lord. 

“Our Community,” the Mother Superioress writes, “consists 
of fifty Sisters, but most of them are weak and sick in conse- 
quence of the terrible undernourishment and the immense amount 
of hunger they have suffered.” The doctor tells them that there is 
one remedy only, and that is sufficient food to regain their lost 
strength. But they are too poor to carry out the requirements of 
this prescription. They are consequently turning once more to the 
readers of AMERICA for help. 

St. Louis. Josepn Huss tern, S.J. 

[Contributions to this cause may be made payable to the America 


Press Charities Fund, and addressed to the editorial office of 
America, 329 W. 108th St.. New York City—Ed. Amenrica.] 


The Business Side of the Passion Play 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“The Business Side of the Passion Play,” in the issue of AMER- 
1cA for May 3, was indeed a timely article. Although I had not 
met such references as “commercialized religious drama” and 
“orgy of profiteering” with regard to the presentation of the 1930 
Passion Play, I recall distinctly much of what was written in a 
similar vein in 1922. Mr. Doran’s article, well furnished with 
data, ought to crush the theory of the naive mingling of religious 
zeal and the business instinct of the people of Oberammergau. 

There is much more to be said, and I wish I had information 
as definite as Mr. Doran’s to verify the impressions which I shared 
with many of the witnesses of the sublime spectacle in 1922. One 
might be justified in declaring that there was such commercializing, 
but on the part neither of the cast nor of the villagers in general, 
who were most cordial and generous hosts. 

Outsiders did commercialize. Many of the vendors of souvenirs 
seemed to be outsiders, and in them there was little evidence of 
any mingling of religious zeal and the business instinct. The 
business instinct had full control. A new hotel, though somewhat 
subdued in its appointments, measured up as nearly as possible to 
the demands of those who frequent resorts of pleasure and un- 
restrained recreation. Since such an establishment was so utterly 
out of harmony with the tone of the village and with the evident 
spirit and purposes of the townsfolk, I concluded that if it was 
not conducted by an outside interest, the native proprietor was an 
exception in those surroundings. There were other indications of 
commercializing interests, some located far from Oberammergau, 
which strengthened these suspicions. 

One wonders how the hosts can shelter, in moderate comfort and 
perfect cleanliness, and provide meals for, so many visitors for a 
most inconsiderable monetary return. Our party arrived for supper 
Saturday evening, and we continued our stay until Tuesday morn- 
ing. Our expenses for meals, including a bed-time lunch, bed and 
ticket for the play did not exceed five dollars per person. 

The cast certainly had no time to commercialize. The village 
hosts and hostesses certainly did not succeed in amassing enor- 
mous profits. They all were absorbed in the task of enacting the 
play or accommodating the throngs of visitors. What a fortune 
“Christus” and “Mary” and “ Magdalen” and “ Peter” might 
have gained if they asked even a paltry offering for the thousands 
of signatures they attached to their photos, which visitors bought 
elsewhere and brought to their homes during their few minutes of 
leisure! The dominant spirit of Oberammergau was exactly that 


which is described as having urged the villagers long ago to in- 
augurate the decennial production of the sacred drama. 
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sources of any distasteful features were foreign to Oberammergau. 

If profits should accrue, who would have a better right to them 
than these humble, devout, hard-working, earnest producers of the 
greates& dramatic work the world has ever witnessed? 

Many of our shrines and scenes of devotional interest in other 
countries are fortified by the display stands of importunate ven- 
dors, not a few of whom are not Catholics and have no apprecia- 
tion of the religious significance of such places, and think only of 
the rush of business when the pilgrimages arrive. It is to be 
regretted that Catholics have to explain that those in charge of 
shrines are given to the single purpose of cultivating devotion 
while the money-making is the occupation of outsiders. Such 
conditions do not increase devotion. 

New London, Conn. RayMonp J. O’CALLAGHAN. 


Unemployment and Public Works 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

AMERICA recently made mention of the suggestions of Governor 
Roosevelt’s commission to relieve our unemployment depression 
periods. One of the Governor’s suggestions was to the effect that 
“city governments should cooperate by promoting their improve- 
ment projects during these periods of general unemployment.” 

Of course, not all of a city’s improvements could be postponed 
until these periods, for some improvements are more urgent than 
others. But there are some works that a city could and should 
promote during the “slack”periods. There are two that occur 
to me at present. 

The first is the problem of river-front improvements, With the 
decay of river traffic has come the decay of river-front business 
areas, and today every city that heretofore thrived on river traffic 
now has its river-front eyesore. These areas are not only a dis- 
grace but an extravagant waste, and they need not be either. 
Water fronts of cities of Europe have been improved, and the 
cities have been beautified by the improvement. There is no reason 
why American cities cannot be beautified as well by similar im- 
provements. Our cities have lacked the quality of beauty long 
enough. It is time that we make efforts to supply the deficiency. 

But there is an economic advantage as well. Statistics for 
Mississippi River traffic at St. Louis show a remarkable increase 
in tonnage in the last year. Newspaper accounts tell us that river 
and water ways are used to save time ordinarily lost to downtown 
traffic congestion. From Europe, we hear of Ford using the 
rivers to transport his workers at a remarkable saving of time. 
In America, river fronts furnish downtown landing fields for 
hydroplanes. All of which point to renewed river activities and 
show that it need not be so much a question of beauty as of future 
necessity that should demand such improvements. 

The second problem is that of our slum districts. A great num- 
ber of houses in our slum districts could still furnish homes for 
our workingmen if they were a bit more modern and if the cities 
would see to it that the neighborhood surrounding them was kept 
decently clean. But as it is, the houses are neglected and some are 
dilapidated and the city seems to think its duty is done by estab- 
lishing a thoroughfare, whether it be maintained as such or allowed 
to appear unkempt and ill-cared for, mattering but little. Condi- 
tions could be gemedied if the old houses were torn down, if neces- 
sary, and new modern workingmen’s homes erected. Possibly a 
city could not do this itself. That might, perhaps, border too much 
on Socialism. But it could demand such improvements for the 
common good, and aid their completion either by doing it and 
assessing the owners, or lending them the necessary money over 
long periods and at low rates of interest. I realize that this pro- 
posal offers difficulties even in theory which cannot be touched upon 
in a mere paragraph of suggestion. However, I think the difficul- 
ties could be met and answered, and the plan, when studied, offer 
some value. 

These are only two suggestions. No doubt an active, far-seeing 
city-planning commission could see many more and better improve- 
ments which, if not demanded by immediate necessity, could very well 
be promoted during general unemployment periods to the advantage 
not only of the cities, but of the citizens, both present and future. 

St. Louis. A. H.H. 











